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conducted by the Sisters of the Incarnate Word and Blessed Sacrament. 
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COMMENTS 


A MOTHER'S VOICE 


Mothers of school children are long- 
suffering—it is their nature to be so. 
Mothers of parochial school children 
carry an additional burden since Catholic 
parents must pay for their child’s educa- 
tion. While all of them consider the 
sacrifice well worth while, the seemingly 
never-ending requests for small sums of 
money for some school projects does grate 
a bit. Up to now, though, the criticism 
heard has been friendly and, where de- 
served, welcomed. 

One mother, however (Mrs. Cronin of 
Oak Park, Ill.), decided that the situation 
needed discussion, and wrote America 
with her list of complaints. Items: a 
psychological test administered to her 
grade-school child asking such questions 
as “Do you think your parents are too 
strict?”; a penny parade for the missions 
with the winner contributing upwards of 
$2.50; a school play which cost the par- 
ents $26 in costumes. The letter ended 
with the urgent plea for someone to do 
something now! 

America did something, but, unfor- 
tunately, asked a college dean who had 
been out of parochial elementary school 
teaching for eighteen years to answer the 
mother. While Sister tried, she was in- 
effective in answering some of the ques- 
tions raised and failed to resolve the 
problem. Time then took up the ex- 
change, digested it and gave Mrs. Cronin 
the edge. Where America’s college dean 
had been ineffective, Time’s readers were 
not. Of the four letters printed in the 
issue of August llth in reply to Mrs. 
Cronin, all four agreed that she had 
something to say, but, with the exception 
of the psychological test, chalked them 
all off to charity and the price of a Cath- 
olic education. The issue of the test was 
resolved by a telegram to Time by Msgr. 
William McManus, superintendent of 
schools in Chicago, which stated that, 
upon investigation, it was discovered that 
the test had been given by an independ- 
ent team of psychologists—not the school— 
conceding, however, that the test was ill- 
advised. 

Catholic mothers, we fear, will always 
be bedeviled by Johnny’s request in the 
morning to the effect that “Sister said we 
have to have a dollar for the missions this 
morning,” but we agree with the readers 
of Time: it is well worth it. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
STUDY 

In a talk before the National Council 
of Catholic Youth (Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber, 1957) His Excellency, Most Rev. 
Richard D. Cushing, Archbishop of 
Boston, brought out in succinct terms the 
relationship between freedom and virtue 
—the concept held by the Founding 
Fathers—and its misapplication today: 


They (Founding Fathers) understood 


that you cannot have virtue and piety 
without liberty. . . Neither can there 
be true liberty or enduring freedom 
without virtue and piety. 


With the feeling that this concept is 
being twisted today, Archbishop Cushing 
urged: 


Young people should take the trouble 
to read the constitutions and basic 
charters of the original states which 
comprised our country, and of those 
other states which were founded while 
the political and moral idealism of the 
Founding Fathers was still strong and 
clear among Americans. In those State 
constitutions and basic laws you will 
find, together with safeguards of liberty 
and dedication to freedom, a con- 
stant solicitude on the part of public 
authority for piety and clear deter- 
mination on the part of that same 
authority to protect virtue and promote 
morality. . . In this fight for the an- 
cient Christian and American phil- 
osophy of freedom as the means to 
virtue, you will not stand alone. Mil- 
lions of our fellow-citizens, some of 
whom were for a while bewitched by 
the cult of freedom for its own sake, 
are now appalled by what happens 
when liberty becomes ae and when 
the pretended defense of freedom be- 
comes a disregard of virtue. 


One of the millions of fellow-citizens 
concerned with this problem was Mr. 
Frank Gannett, prominent newspaper 
publisher, who, in conjunction with the 
Constitution and Free Enterprise Foun- 
dation (New York, N. Y.), had promoted 
the study of the constitution through the 
free distribution of what they believe to 
be the best textbook in the field on that 
document. 

Adjudged by a committee of the 
American Bar Association as the best 
book available to teach youths the funda- 
mentals of our government, The Consti- 
tution of the United States: Its Sources 
and Its Application was utilized in a cam- 
paign to promote further study of our 
basic document. Through his news- 
papers, Mr. Gannett distributed the book 
and conducted contests to develop in- 
terest. His work has now been taken over 
by the CFEF which, having obtained 
the copyrights on the book, is now dis- 
tributing the book to all interested high 
schools, colleges and universities. Dis- 
tribution has reached 850,000 copies, 
80% of which have been given free to 
the schools. Another press run of 350,000 
copies is contemplated in response to 
present demands, provided adequate 
funds are forthcoming. 


We have long felt that adequate § 
knowledge of this country’s basic history 
and fundamental documents would do 
much to clarify such present-day critical 
issues as are found in the Church-State 
field (among others). The urging of this 
study by Archbishop Cushing and the 
program of the CFEF are encouraging 
indeed. 
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TOO MANY PH.D'S? 


The dean of St. Louis University’s 
graduate school, Rev. Robert J. Henle, 
S.J., maintains that American graduate 
schools are passing out too many doctor 
of philosophy degrees to students who 
are little more than “intellectual skilled 
laborers.” 

Father Henle makes the point that the 
Ph.D. should be mark of distinction, 
showing true excellence in scholarship. 
Many, however, seem to have received it 
with few of the qualities the true doctor 
should possess and with only trivial re- 
search work to show for their efforts. In 
developing this, Father Henle says: 


Not all research makes for the desired 
kind of graduate training. A topic may 
be original in the sense that it has 
never been done before, and yet be of 
little educational value. 

Also, there is a common practice in 
graduate schools of assigning disserta- 
tion topics which advance the research 
projects of the university, or are minor 
phases in the research of the student’s 
advisor. 

This often means that the student 
comes out under test conditions and 
procedures devised by another, in a 
problem conceived and set u by an- 
other. This may be an ceealinad way 
of getting assistance out of graduate 
students, but it is a poor way of trans- 
forming the student himself into a 
doctor. 


In view of Father Henle’s remarks, it 
might be well to consider the suggestions 
offered recently by another educator to 


the effect that the Ph.D. degree be — 


awarded only to those earning the degree 
in the area of philosophy. Candidates 
for the doctorate in other fields would 
receive a degree commensurate with their 
chosen field. It has been suggested fur- 
ther that those who possess the Ph.D. in- 
sist on being called “Doctor” to indicate 
the status that has been achieved through 
their long years of study. Finally it is 
proposed that honorary degrees be given 
in entirely different phraseology than 
academic degrees to differentiate defi- 
nitely those who have studied for the de- 
gree from those who have been awarded 
it for significant achievement. 

It would seem to us that the problem 
of the Ph.D. degree should be taken up 
under the auspices of the NCEA and, 
through the concerted efforts of all the 
graduate schools, brought to the status 
justly earned. 


FEDERAL AID 
PROSPECTS 


One of the problems of writing a col- 
umn such as this for a monthly is that 
what is written today may not apply to- 
morrow (in discussing Federal Aid to 
Education this is especially true.) How- 
ever, we shall treat the subject as if the 
present situation will remain stable, in 
the hope that by the time you read these 
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comments, they will be as applicable as 
when they were written. 

Apparently, Federal Aid to Education 
is to pass this session of Congress. In the 
final rush to adjoin, Congress feels that 
FAE is as important as other measures 
and, consequently, will let it pass. 

Two bills have, at this writing, been 
cleared by their respective assemblies, re- 
quiring merely compromise by the House 
and Senate for enactment. Both meas- 
ures, for all practical purposes identical 
in aim, are concerned with scholarships 
and both call for extensive programs in 
providing money and aid to persons seek- 
ing a college education. An average of 
23,000 college scholarships a year would 
be provided under these bills with the 
probable time duration put at four years. 
The main difference here lies in the 
money to be appropriated, with the House 
seeking a good deal more than the Senate. 


The main purpose behind these bills is 


to strengthen and develop the nation’s 
reservoir of scientific brainpower, with 
gifted students being singled out for spe- 
cial encouragement and assistance. 

Since these bills probably will become 
the law of the land, it is interesting to 
note the following items: 


@ The 23,000 scholarships provided are 
twice the amount requested by the 
President. This figure is also consider- 
ably more than what a good number of 
people feel is warranted since every year 
scholarships in a large number of univer- 
sities go begging for recipients. It is 
undoubtedly true that these scholarships 
may not be available to all applicants in 
the way Federal scholarships would be, 
but it may be said that no boy or girl who 
possessed the qualifications for advanced 
study has ever been denied a college 
education, solely because of lack of schol- 
arship assistance. 


e Although the NEA has been defeated 
two years in a row in achieving passage 
of all its aims, the group is undaunted 
in its requests for Federal Aid. Repre- 
sentative Lee Metcalf (D. Montana) 
told the Association’s state and national 
secretaries and directors of legislative 
divisions that they should support candi- 
dates for election who support Federal 
Aid to Education if they expect to get 
their program through Congress. From 
all indications, the NEA has every in- 
tention of doing just that. 

@ The bill, passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives committee and currently re- 
siding in the joint committee, contains 
what is termed by Emily Cuyler Ham- 
mond in Human Events as 


a sleeper which . . could corrode 
and eventually destroy freedom of ex- 
pression . . and intrude upon the 
private, once inviolable relationship of 
parent and child. 


This sleeper is found in Title VII of 
the bill which provides grants-in-aid to 
States with federally approved plans for 
the “guidance, counselling, testing and 
identification, and encouragement of able 
students.” To qualify, the States would 
have to inaugurate a program directed at 
(a) identifying students with outstanding 
aptitude and ability, (b) advising stu- 
dents of courses of study best suited to 
their abilities, aptitudes and skills, and 
(c) encouraging students with outstand- 
ing aptitudes, 

The fact that this counselling program 
would, in effect, force all students de- 
siring scholarships to undergo the coun- 
selling program as administered by the 
state caused The Wanderer (St. Paul, 


Minnesota) to editorialize: 


It is to be borne in mind that many 
parents and educators have serious mis- 
givings concerning public-school coun- 
selling programs because of the Freud- 
ian slant of a good many so-called 
psychological tests, their eu 
on the privacy of children and their 
parents, and their built-in tendency to- 
ward unprincipled conformity and 
crowd culture. 

Archbishop O’Hara, referring to the 
proposed counselling bill now before 
Congress, warned the NCEA last April 
8th: “I am afraid that sometimes some 
of our teachers overlook the fact that 
the philosophy of secularistic counsel- 
ing is based on the exclusion of God 
and the soul from the educational 
process.” 

Similarly, the Los Angeles Tidings, in 
discussing this same provision, editorial- 
ized: 


The a for a gigantic pro-, 
gram of thought-control and character- 
molding contained in all this is frighten- 
ing. We would not contend that this 
is what the NEA or other zealous pro- 
moters of Federal Aid have in mind. 
We would maintain, however, that Fed- 
eral aid proposals, in addition to their 
financial hazards, have other poten- 
tential hazards implicit in them. Cer- 
tainly, any sections of such a program 
which touch on testing, guiding, and 
counseling the nation’s children de- 
serve careful and conscientious scru- 
tiny. 

Federal Aid to Education will, un- 
doubtedly, remain a big issue for the 
new Congress to face in January. In fact, 
from all indications, the demands for fed- 
eral assistance will increase to cover not 
only scholarships, but also construction 
of school buildings, teacher’s salaries, vo- 
cational assistance, and graduate work. 
Although Archbishop O’Hara, Represen- 
tative Ralph Gwinn, and other opponents 
of federal aid have long since exposed 
the claims of the NEA on which this legis- 
lation is based, the NEA will continue to 
wield great influence, and will make a 
mighty effort in January to have Congress 
pass some legislation in this field. 
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Please visit our Booth E-5 at N.C.E.A. meeting 
e TO PUPILS—Clear, legible writing builds confidence, helps 


gain mastery of any subject 


e TO TEACHERS—Makes teaching easier and produces definite 
results—without meaningless drill 


e TO SCHOOL—An obvious accomplishment that builds parental 


satisfaction 


1957 EDITION! CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 


(writing Textbooks) 


MY FIRST WRITING BOOK 
(Workbook) 


Entirely new optional consumable 
workbook for manuscript writing 
for first graders, designed to 
accompany the teacher’s manual 
described at right. Copyright 
1956. 37¢ each 


MY SECOND WRITING BOOK 


(Workbook) 


New, revised consumable work- 
book for second graders to ac- 
company the teacher's manual 
described at right. Copyright 
1957. 46¢ each 


PALMER 
METHOD 


Fountain 
Pen 


75¢ each 

in orders of 

one dozen or more. 

Attractive pens in assorted colors 

with medium, fine or extra fine 

replaceable points. ..a valuable 
aid to better penmanship. 


Ba eae 


Newly revised and improved with 
new illustrations, script copy, etc. 
Copyright 1957. Series of non- 
consumable books with grade 
levelappeal. Book 3A is designed 
to cover transition from manuscript 
to cursive in any grade. Order 
Books 1 to 8 if cursive only is 
taught; Book 3A and upper grade 
books if cursive is taught after 
manuscript. 27¢ each 


(22¢ in quantities of 30 or more) 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING THE 
EASY WAY 
(Teachers Manual 


New improved 1958 revision 
gives the beginner the advan- 
tage of starting out with the cor- 
rect procedure and makes manu- 
script writing a pleasure for both 
pupil and teacher. $1.35 each 


Teacher’s Manual FREE with in- 
dividual orders of 20 or more 
workbooks described at left. 


ALPHABET CHALKBOARD CARDS 


Set of 15 cards contains all the 
capitals, small letters and 
numerals. Excellent as perma- 
nent blackboard border. Cards 
are 18% x 17 inches. In manv- 
script or cursive. Colors: white 
on black or green. $1.15 each 


(95¢ in orders of 5 or more sets) 


902 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 





PERSONALITIES 
In Focus 


> One of America’s best known theolo- 
gians, Redemptorist Father Francis J, 
Connell, has received an autographed 
letter of felicitation from Pope Pius XII 
on the occasion of his retirement from the 
School of Sacred Theology of the Cath- 
olic University. The retirement will be 
short-lived, however, since Father Con- 
nell has accepted the position of profes- 
sorial lecturer at St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, as announced by Father John 
A. Flynn, C.M., university president. 


> Recently appointed as the first professor 
of Catholic studies in the Divinity School 
of Harvard University, Christopher Daw 
son, noted historian, has been denied a 
visa to enter the United States, reportedly 
because of an active tuberculosis con- 
dition. 


> Currently teaching at the Christian 
Brothers’ College, Memphis, Tenn, 
Brother J. Alfred, F.S.C., has assumed 
office as president of the Catholic Busi- 
ness Educational Association. 


> President of Duquesne University, Very 
Rev. Vernon F. Gallagher, C.S.Sp., has 
been elected provincial superior of the 
Holy Ghost Fathers of the United States. 


> Collecting over 39,000 votes for an alk 


expense air tour to Europe, Sister! 


Noreen, O.P., was the winner of the 
Favorite Teacher contest conducted by 
the Columbus Ohio daily Citizen. A 
teacher at St. James the Less school, 
Sister Noreen will be accompanied by the 
school’s principal, Sister Mary Phillis, 
O.P. 


> Named to the position of vice recta 
of the Catholic University of America, 
succeeding Msgr. William J. McDonald, 
is Father Joseph B. McAllister. 


> Another member of the faculty @ 
Catholic University was honored recen 
when Msgr. Joseph C. Fenton, profe¢ 
sor of theology, was named recipient df 
the 1958 Cardinal Spellman Medal for 
distinguished achievement in sacred the 
ology. 


> In the centennial year of the founda 
tion of their order in America, the Very 
Rev. Brother Bertrand, O.S.F., superior 
general of the Franciscan Brothers of 
Brooklyn, has appointed the Rev. Brother 
Urban, O.S.F., as president of St. Francis 
College, Brooklyn, and the Rev. Brother 
Henry, O.S.F., as dean. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Use the Help World Book Encyclopedia Offers 


More than ever before, perhaps, modern teachers 
hold the responsibility of molding their students into 
an entirely different way of living. World Book, more 
than any other encyclopedia, .is designed to help you 
accomplish this purpose. 

World Book is up to date, informative, interesting, 
advanced. Its thousands of visual aids and illustra- 
tions stimulate learning. Its single alphabetical ar- 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Piaza, Chicago 54, lilinois 


rangement makes fact-finding easy, encourages use. 

World Book helps teachers, too. Even without a 
scientific background, you can plan a science pro- 
gram with the aid of World Book’s thorough, accu- 
rate science articles. 


When you look to the future—look into World 
Book Encyclopedia. 


New reduced prices for schools and libraries 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


FREE! Valuable instructional aid, ‘‘With» World Book, 
Science is Method.” Use it as a guide to science studies. 


| 
| World Book, Dept. 1359, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Ill. 


| I would like to know more about how World Book can be useful in 
my classroom. Please send free copy of ‘With World Book, Science is 
| Method.” 


Zone. State 


Grade Taught—_______ 
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Back-to-school ideas 


FIRST DAY’S FUN. Children will feel 
more at home if they have something 
familiar with them, like CRAYOLACray- 
ons. Ease the change from summer or 
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CRAYOLA CLOCK will help get children 
to school on time. Have child draw 
clock face on paper plate. Decorate to 
harmonize with room. Make hands out 
of cardboard and attach to clock face 
with brass fastener. Hang clock on wall 
or place on table to aid them in learn- 
ing to tell time. 


t 


10 


pre-school routine with a brand new 
box. Another box of CRAYOLA Crayons 
for the younger “‘stay-at-homes’’ keeps 
them from feeling left out. 


. 
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SHOE SHINE BOx. Children will enjoy 
keeping school shoes neat with supplies 
from an attractive shoe shine box they 
make and decorate themselves. Cover 
shoe box with paper if necessary. Dec- 
orate with crayons. Personalize with 
child’s name. Binney & Smith Inc., 380 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Audio-Visual News 


Gregorian Chant Dise Recording 


A long-playing, micro-groove record- 
ing of the Assumption Mass and Office 
(in part) has been recorded by the 
Cistercians Monks (Trappists) of St. 
Joseph’s Abbey, Spencer, Mass. 

Entitled, Festum Mariae Assumptae, 
the recording features the monastic 
choir of the Spencer Abbey. 


The Gregorian chant of this record is 
said to rival that of the best European 
choirs and to surpass that of any Ameri- 
can choir to date. The Abbey bells are 
included in the recording, during the 
singing of the Magnificat. 

The recording is enclosed in an attrac- 
tively designed jacket hand lettered in 
cloistered text by the Spencer monks. 
The recording sells for $4.98 prepaid. 

A-V 1 


A Satellite Globe 


The Nystrom Satellite Globe recreates 
the modern drama of man’s efforts to ex- 
plore and penetrate the mysteries of 
space. 

This new device duplicates the actual 
movements of the earth and any present 
satellites. Both globe and satellite are 
electrically driven. The path of any 
satellite can be shown. 


Teachers wishing to catch the interest 
and stimulate the imaginations of their 
pupils may make a choice of two models: 
one is a 12” regional globe, the other a 
12” political globe. Prices are $48.50 to 
$53.50. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Here’s why teachers call ROYAL 
THE PERFECT ELECTRIC FOR SCHOOLS 


The Royal Electric keyboard is so easy to master that New Twin-Pak, the instant-changing ribbon that hands 
even beginners learn correct stroking fast. And because never touch, that never needs winding, is typical of the 
of an exclusive Touch Control®, students find the transi- exclusive and practical convenience features Royal offers. 
tion from manual to electric surprisingly simpie. And there are many other such features. 


SS OF Fe = 


Today—more and more of your graduating stu- 
dents will encounter the modern Royal Electric 
on their very first jobs. 


It’s another important reason you should make 
sure your students receive this valuable training. 


For a free demonstration and trial right in your 
own classroom, call your Royal Representative. 


: ROYA , electric 


ir Lae —There are more Royal Typewriters in 


a Take a close look at the positioning of the Royal office use than any other make. 

to Electric controls, the angling of the keyboard. Every Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
feature was scientifically designed and placed for maxi- etna iene nia i i ia ac se 
mum convenience and greatest efficiency. 
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TO GET THEIR 
ATTENTION 
AND HOLD IT... 


The 310 Ekotape eliminates the 
unchangeable “canned” presen- 
tation, since tapes can be erased 
and re-recorded, or cut and 
spliced, to correspond to chang- 
es in slides or film sequence. 


NEW 310i 
Ekotape 


with AV CONTROL CENTER 


Break the spell and you lose attention. In 
audio-visual presentations with the new 310 
Ekotape, sight and sound are always together. 
There’s no “next slide, please,” no “beep” or 
tone signals — nothing to divert young minds. 
The 310 recorder with the amazing AV Control 
Center perfectly times your tape with the 
projector. Automatically! Inaudibly! 


And it’s so simple. Pressing a button on the 
Control Center records the signal at the proper 
points on one half of the tape. On playback, 

a special amplifier converts the control signal 
into electrical energy which operates the 
automatic projector. 


Ideal for the classroom — even student operators 
can run off a perfect presentation every time. 


See yellow pages for your nearest Ekotape dealer — 
the man from Webster. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


Gass] 
WEBSTER | / ELECTRIC 


| ona RACINE -wis 





Audio-Visual News 
(Continued from page 10) 


A 6-page full-color circular is free 
from A. J. Nystrom & Co., 3333 N. Elston 
Ave., Chicago 18. A-V 2 


A Science Kit Lab 


With more and more schools introduc- 
ing science in the elementary grades, 
teachers and supervisors will welcome 
news of a_ versatile movable science 
demonstration table and two carefully 
selected kits of equipment to stock the 
table. Set “A” kit is adequate to teach 
any grade from kindergarten through 
grade six. Set “B” is adequate for the 
science program scheduled for the upper 
grade level. 

Where classes are on the same floor, 
the table with its contained equipment 
may be rolled from room to room as 
required, the table dimensions being 30” 
wide, 54” long, and 34” high. It is 
equipped with ball bearing rubber tire 
casters with individual brakes. 

For details write: Science Kit, Inc., 
Box 69, Tonawanda, N. Y. A-V 3 


Getting the Most from Loudspeakers 


When you plan your sound-reinforce- 
ment, whether it be merely a public 
address system in a hall, intercommuni- 
cation throughout the school building, or 
coverage of a sports area, you will help 
yourself get what you need by consulting 
the 64-page manual entitled, The Uni- 
versity Technilog on Loudspeakers. It is 
priced at a mere $1. The hi-fi enthusiast 
in your music department will get from 
its three pages on “Baffling a Cone 
Speaker” a quick rundown on different 
ways to do so. 

The manual may be had from your 
local radio parts supplier or from Uni- 
versity Loudspeakers, Inc. 80 So. Kensico 
Ave., White Plains, N. Y. A-V 4 


Light Control for A-V 


A new vinyl-coated glass curtain gives 
economical control of light for your room 
during the use of projected audio-visual 
materials. 

The maker describes it as a lightweight, 
completely opaque curtain material that 
requires no expensive linings, nor re- 
quires costly flame proofing. Called Cor- 
doglas, it is washable and mendable but 
will not stretch, stain, shrink, or fade. 
These curtains are easily installed. It has 
been tested and approved, it is claimed, 
by fire departments in all major cities. 

The company, which also makes a wide 
range of maintenance-free fire-safe fabrics 
for school auditoriums and window 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Premium Division 


of William O. Cave Company 


91 JEROME AVENUE MINEOLA, L. |., NEW YORK 


Yes! More Money For You! 


Thousands and thousands of dollars were earned by Schools in the past year with our Fund Raising Plan, 
and many of these Schools had never used Cards before. Our older customers also increased their income 
with this tried and tested Plan. Convince YOURSELF that this method will get MORE MONEY FOR YOU. 


Donation Card Drive 


Any time is a good time to have a Donation Card Drive. This is the proven best way of raising money for 
all concerned. Use our unique Fund Raising Plan and raise those much needed funds for your convent, 
school or church. Not one penny need be invested, and payment is made only for prizes actually given 
out. Each child who sells a card, and the winner of each card receives a prize you'll be proud to offer, 
thus insuring much satisfaction to many people. 


The children get their gift immediately upon completion of their card which is an incentive to finish their 
card as quickly as possible. This enables them to select one of the more highly valuable prizes. Your 
children will be enthusiastic with the entirely new Donation Card. The parishioners will be even more enthu- 
siastic realizing that with each donation they will be helping you and your Sisters with your good work. 


Each card, consisting of fifty 10c donations, brings in $5.00. Of this amount you realize $3.25 plus an ad- 
ditional 10c for each card sold, for you to distribute among the Sisters to stimulate their interest in card 
sales. The child selling the card gets a prize from a choice selection of toys, Religious Articles and games 
that are delivered with the Donation Cards and Folders. This way the child gets his gift immediately upon 
completion of selling his card and does not have to wait until all the children complete their cards. This 
method serves as an incentive to the children and lessens the amount of bookkeeping on the part of the Sis- 
ters. The winner (the person who has chosen the lucky name) may choose his prize from a selection of ap- 
proximately 35 beautiful items consisting of kitchenware items, Religious Articles and hardware items for 
men which are described in detail in the folder accompanying the Donation Card. 


Some schools have decided on the Donation Card Drive instead of having entertainment or plays. This way 
less work is involved and a greater return is received. You will be pleased when you see the valuable prizes 
you can award the winners and be equally pleased with the assortment of items the children will receive. 


For More Money 


For more money, plan your campaign before other activities. The sooner you start, the greater will be your 
success. Please let us hear from you as we are prepared to supply you with all the ingredients needed to 
get started at a moment's notice. All supplies are shipped Prepaid Express and left over prizes and gifts 
may be returned at our expense. Do it now and be amazed at the results. No investment is necessary other 
than a small amount of time, passing out the Donation Cards and supervising your Fund Raising Campaign. 


Sincerely yours, 


ee A Cane. 
WILLIAM O. CAVE CO. 
Premium Division 


P.S. Start NOW at the beginning of the new school year. Call us collect giving the number of cards 
desired based on your enrollment. Phone Pioneer 2-8460, Mineola, N. Y. 
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Science and Living 


in l’oday’s World 


: D Now a complete Series, Grades 1-8 


INTRODUCING A NEW PRIMARY GRADES PROGRAM 


The PRIMARY GRADES PROGRAM of the Science and Living Series aims 
@ to foster in the child an understanding of the world of nature around him 
@ io develop an appreciation of the wonders of creation by means of this growing 
awareness of nature and its order 
The PRIMARY GRADES PROGRAM teaches the child 
e@to observe simple structures, functions, and relationships in nature 
e@to perform elementary measurements accurately 
@ tc develop skill in applying scientific concepts 
With these experiences the child can begin to form elementary notions about na- 


ture, its forces, the adaptation of color, size and shape in plants and animals, 
and the differences between living and non-living things. 


Carefully worked out two- and four-color illustrations are used in the children’s 
books to clarify observation by selection and emphasis so that the child will 
grasp what he may not otherwise notice. 

In the intermediate and upper grades the child will be ready to interpret and 
evaluate his observations, to use experimental procedures, and to under- 
stand the meaning of the scientific method. 

The PRIMARY GRADES PROGRAM is completely presented in the TEACH- 
ERS’ GUIDES. The children’s TEXTS have been planned to illustrate 
and explain what the GUIDES teach. Each TEACHERS’ GUIDE shows 
the teacher not only what to teach but also how to organize the pupils’ 
experiences and develop out of these experiences the scientific concepts to 
be taught. 

Each TEACHERS’ GUIDE is a complete teaching program and has been tested 
by experienced teachers in the Primary Grades. TEACHERS’ GUIDES 
are supplied free with classroom orders of the children’s Texts. The Guide 
for each Primary Grade may also be purchased separately (Price: $2.75 net). 


AUTHORS: 
Sister Mary Felita Keleher, R.S.M., M.A. 


School for Young Children 


Sister Maria Clare Markham, R.S.M., Ph.D. 


Chemistry Department 
Saint Joseph College, West Hartford, Connecticut 

A FIRST BOOK IN SCIENCE 
IN SCIENCE 


IN SCIENCE 


School Price $1.14 
School Price $1.35 
School Price $1.50 


A SECOND BOOK 


\ THIRD BOOK 


Catholic Textbook Division 


DovuBLepay & Company, INC., 


New York Toronto 
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drapery, is Cordo Chemical Corp., 34 
Smith St., Norwalk, Conn. A-V 5 


Latin America with A-V 


Latin American Studies (a teachers’ 
guide to resource materials), a free 32- 
page pamphlet published by Educational 
Section, Creole Petroleum Corporation, 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 
20, N. Y., can prove a real time-saver for 
teachers whose subject matter covers 
Latin America. 

Besides annotated entries for books, 
pamphlets, and magazine articles, it 
furnishes annotated listings of useful film- 
strips and films to enrich the teaching of 
the social studies. Utilization by grade 
level is cited for each item as well as 
sources of the filmstrips or the films. 

A-V 6 


More Enrichment Materials 


With plans geared to September open- 
ing of schools, Enrichment Material, Inc. 
is just now releasing four more Enrich- 
ment Records and is launching a new 
series: “Enrichment Records—Documents 
of America.” The first four of the latter 
are The Declaration of Independence, 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, The Bill of 


Rights and Patrick Henry’s Famous 
Speech. 
The four new Enrichment Records 


based on the Landmark Books are 
Thomas Jefferson: Father of Democracy; 
The Vikings; George Washington: 
Frontier Colonel; and The Santa Fe Trail. 

As the case in all previous releases— 
there are now a total of twenty-eight— 
these four new recordings employ pro- 
fessional actors, carefully cast for the 
recorded dramatization. Thus teachers 
and pupils find the individuality and 
personality of the historical characters 
are portrayed accurately and with fidelity. 
In every instance, authentic music of the 
historical period is incorporated as well 
as realistic sound effects which increase 
the listening pleasure. 

Leads to Listening, guides for making 
educational use of the records, are pre- 
pared by Dr. Helen McCracken Car- 
penter, past president of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 

Since these records need to be heard 
to be appreciated, write for them “on 
approval”—the company is generous that 
way—to Miss Martha Huddleston, En- 
richment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y. A-V 7 





The Basic Refrigeration Cycle 
Visualized 


A unique visual demonstrator of the 
basic refrigeration cycle is now being 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Sound fills the classroom from ACA Victor 
Stereo-Orthophonic High Fidelity “Victrolas’” 


The world leader in electronics brings the most dramatic 
adventure in sound right into your classrooms... RCA 
stereophonic high fidelity sound! Students hear music and 
speech from stereophonic records exactly as though they 
were attending a performance on the spot. Sound from an 
RCA Victor Stereo-Orthophonic High Fidelity “Victrola” 
System surrounds every listener. And the low cost of these 
instruments is every bit as amazing as the fabulous quality 
of their performance. 


Make this your school’s year for the most wonderful sound in 
the world .. . the sound you hear only from RCA Victor Stereo- 
Orthophonic High Fidelity ‘‘Victrolas.”” The coupon brings you 
a full brochure on all the many new models, as well as conven- 
tional 4-speed record players and tape recorders. Send today 
for your copy. 


Mark Xll... handsome 3-speaker consolette. 
New 2-in-1 ‘Supercharged Chassis” with legs 
included. Choice of attractive grained finishes 
on laminated hardwoods. 


Mark Xlll. . . a deluxe portable with 3-speaker 
Panoramic Sound System. New “Living 
Stereo” tone arm. Four-speed ‘Floating 
Action” record changer. Durable, lightweight 
case. RCA Victor Auxiliary Speakers available. 


Mark Vill...big console quality from 4 
speakers. New “Living Stereo”’ tone arm with 
diamond stylus. Available also with AM-FM 
radio as Mark VIII D. Styled in mahogany, 
oak, maple or walnut veneers and selected 
hardwoods. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, DEPT. K-31 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


ae] ; y 
Sak 


Tmk : 
=e “HIS MASTER'S VOICE™ 


Please send my RCA Victor Stereo-Orthophonic High Fidelity 
“Victrola” brochure right away. 





RADIO CORPORATION ™ 
of AMERICA aes 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, CAMDEN, N.J.  : ZONE STATE —____ 














Personalities in Focus 
(Continued from page 8) 


> Two nuns, Sister Mary Anselm and 
Sister Mary Pierre, who helped to estab- 
lish a program in home economics edu- 
cation in St. Louis University in 1950, 
have received a special papal blessing 
and commemorative plaques from Pope 
Pius XII. 


>The new president of the Catholic 
Theological Society of America is Msgr. 
Michael L. Murphy of St. John’s Semi- 
nary, Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding the 
Rev. John F. X. Sweeney, S.J., of 
Woodstock College, Maryland. 


Readers make contact 


unit themes. 


through the four basic 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 





To help each child become the 
best reader it’s in him to be 


from grade to grade. 
GOOD STORIES MAKE CHILDREN WANT TO READ ’ 


Story by story, unit by 


youngsters; have them ready and eager and reaching 
ahead for more stories and books along the lines of the 


GOOD METHODS HELP THEM READ BETTER 


Lesson plans give teachers detailed help in taking children 


preparing for reading, interpreting the story, extending 
skills and abilities, and extending interests. 


“NOW COMPLETE THROUGH BOOK 6/2 


For an armchair trip through the middle-grade 
books, ask for booklet #647C 


The Catholic Schools Department 
Edward J. Fletcher, Manager 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Dallas 2 


> Retired dean of Princeton University’s 
Graduate School, Dr. Hugh Stott Taylor 
has been appointed the first president of 
the Woodrow Wilson National Fellow- 
ship Foundation, an organization estab- 
lished to grant graduate fellowships to 
students interested in academic careers. 


>» The first American to hold the post, 
Father William A. Van Roo, S.J., a 
member of the Missouri Province of the 
Society of Jesus, has been named editor 
of Gregorianum, a quarterly review pub- 
lished by the faculty and students at the 
Pontifical Gregorian University in Rome. 


>» The president’s medal of St. John’s 











The New 
Cathedral 
Basic Reading 
Program™ 


O’Brien, Gray, Monroe, Artley 







University was awarded at last June’s 
commencement to Sister Hilary Ross, 
D.C., biochemist at the U.S. Public Serv- 
ice Hospital in Carville, Louisiana, for 
loyal and devoted service. 


> Moderator of Athletics at John Carroll 
University, Father Owen J. Englum, 
S.J., has been transferred to Xavier Uni- 
versity in Cincinnati, Ohio. Also trans- 
ferred to Xavier from his post as chair- 
man of the department of sociology at 
Detroit University is Father John J. 
Coogan, S.J. 


> The new principal of St. Mary’s Arch- 
diocesan High School in St. Louis is 
Brother William Kennealy, S.M., suc- 
ceeding Brother Edward Dunne who has 
been transferred to Assumption High 
School in East St. Louis. 


> De Paul University announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. James T. Hart as dean 
of the college of commerce effective July 
lst. He assumes administration of the 
largest school of business under Catholic 
auspices in the United States. 


> Two nun-doctors achieved high dis- 
tinction during graduation last June when 
Sister Michael Marie of the Connecticut 
Sisters of Mercy was awarded highest 
honors in scholastic achievement among 
the members of her graduating class at 
Women’s Medical College in Pennsylvania 
and when Sister Thomas Ann of the 
Maryknoll Sisters placed third in the 
graduating class at Georgetown Univer- 
sity’s School of Medicine while winning 
the gold medal for surgery. 
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with the immediate interests of 
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Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 








































> Instructor in Latin at the Cardinal 
Farley Military Academy, Rhinecliff-on- 
Hudson, N.Y., Brother Patrick Collins, 
F.S.C.H., was elected president of the 
Catholic Classical Association of Greater 
New York. 


> At the Georgetown University School 
of Medicine, Dr. Laurence H. Kyle, 
professor of medicine, has been named 
chairman of the department by Very Rev. 
Edward J. Bunn, S.J., president. 


» New deans were appointed for two 
schools at John Carroll University in the 
persons of Father Joseph F. Downey, 
S.J., new dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, and Father Edward C. 
McCue, S.J., new dean of the graduate 
school. 


>» Named as associate professor in English 
at Bellarmine College is Dr. Michael J. 
O'Neill, former faculty member at La 
Salle Academy in New York and St. 
Louis University. 


> Professor emeritus of history at St. Louis 
University, Father Laurence J. Kenny, 
S.J., 94, celebrated the 75th anniversary 
of his entering the Jesuit Order on July 
21st. 
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Good Grooming becomes “Child's Play” 


when you teach it with the 


te 
Year after year in thousands of America’s Ivo In a tion 
schools, the Ivory Inspection-Patrol continues 
to stimulate student interest in personal clean- 


liness and good grooming habits. The success 


of this time-tested ‘‘Cleanliness Game” has u u 
won the enthusiastic approval of both teachers O ame 
and parents. 


When classes are divided into patrols and the 
game gets under way, the pupils’ interest in 
daily cleanliness and good grooming increases 
surprisingly. Pupils have a real incentive to 
improve, and parents cooperate by helping 
their children win higher scores. 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol mate- +4 
rial for your classes with the coupon below. ; 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gaily colored Wall 
Chart—20" x 26"—for posting in your class- 
room. The chart—with space for 40 names— 
gives the day-by-day cleanliness record of each 
child for a 4-weeks’ period. Four kinds of 
stickers are provided—stickers in the form of 
miniature cakes of Ivory Soap for perfect 
scores: yellow stickers to indicate ‘‘Caution’”’; 
red stickers to indicate ‘“‘Stop!”’; Merit Badge 
stickers to indicate a good week’s record. Be 
sure to indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
material for your classes. 


iS 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. Y, Pp. 0. BOX 599 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


i * 
* Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspection 


| 

| 

| 

“ae PECTION 
‘al f students. = INDIVIDUAL INS 

ec gone RE he PATROL SHEETS 

! In addition to the Wall Chart, there 
| TEACHER'S NAME are Inspection Patrol Sheets, colorfully 
i i ean tae printed on both sides, for recording each 
| NAME OF SCHOOL child’s score. These sheets link good 
| tiaeiaaeep er TR grooming with school and home. Most 
ase ite d its possessions. parents cooperate wholeheartedly when 
| This offer good only in tem cacineiuncapralincasnaaeane they are kept informed of the child’s 
a ee progress in cleanliness habits. 
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offered to colleges and technical schools 
by the York Division of Borg-Warner 
Corporation, York, Pa. The unit was de- 
signed originally for the exclusive use of 
the York Institute of Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration. 












































For Primary 
SCIENCE 











6 Color 
Filmstrips 


“SIMPLE 
MACHINES 
HELP US 
WORK" 


e Levers 


e Wheels 
and Axles 


e Pulleys 
e Ramps 
e Wedges 










e Screws 


$28.50 
Individual filmstrips $4.95 


Complete series 


WRITE FOR YOUR 
PREVIEW TODAY! 





2 JAM HANDY 
hy phe, Fa ‘4 


2821 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 11, Michigan 
































Refrigeration is easy to undestand with 
this York Trainer according to C. J. 
Brillinger, director of the York School 
where selected groups of college gradu- 
ates are given intensive training courses 
in air conditioning and refrigeration prior 


Noble’s 





Now used in Catholic 
Schools Coast to Coast 






67 Irving Place, 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
WRITING SERIES 


popular writing series stresses Catholic 
religious words and teachings. 


Our Eighth Grade Writing Book 
ALSO CORRELATED HANDWRITING MATERIALS 
Examination Copies Sent Upon Request to 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


Over 50 years, Books providing Better Education 








to assignment to positions within the com- 
pany. 

The so-called Trainer is a scientifically 
accurate working model of a refrigeration 
system, complete in every respect. The 
unique design of the glass evaporator, 
condenser, low pressure receiver, high 
pressure receiver and inter-connecting 
piping frames a very clear picture of the 
cycle. All piping is color-coded to show 
refrigerant flow and its state. 

Such quantitative considerations as 
system capacity, superheat, refrigerant 
flow rate, etc., may be determined since 
the Trainer is equipped with refrigerant 
flowmeter nd strategically located 
thermometer wells and suction and dis- 
charge pressure gauges. 

The entire system mounted on a sturdy 
satin-black steel panel weighs only 240 
pounds and measures 81 inches high by 
36 inches wide by 20 inches deep. 

A-V 8 





Seeing Fractions 





The Fractions Kit is a complete visual 
aid in one package together with a de- 
tailed 40-page Handbook on the method 
of teaching fractions with the aid of the 
materials in the kit. 

Teachers find in the kit instructional 
aids to make all the concepts of fractions, 


(Continued on page 95) 
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Catholic Schcol Principals 
Order Now or Ask for Catalog CE 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR EDITORIAL 


TESTING THE GIFTED 


WE FEEL that one of the defects in our school system 
is its failure to challenge the really intelligent pupil. 
In the Louisville archdiocesan elementary schools 
they have done something about this. They have 
planned a “Great Books” program for the fifth through 
the eighth grades. Among the books studied by a 
select group of the planners are Plato’s Apology and 
Crito, Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, Stephen 
Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage, and Robert Louis 
Stevenson's Kidnapped. In the pilot project John Ford 
of Bellarmine College was pleasantly surprised at the 
youngsters’ grasp of Plato. 

Monsignor Felix Pitt, secretary of the Catholic 
school board, says that about seven per cent of the 
pupils in Catholic grade schools are considered intel- 
lectually gifted, and hence capable of this program. 
The normal curve indicates that he is not far off the 
mark. With the aid of a $7,300 grant from the Fund 
for Advancement of Education, his schools plan to 
have 20 groups of 20 children each meet every two 
weeks, during the next school term, to discuss great 
books they have read. A group of 30 educators, 
specially trained for this work, will lead the discussion 
periods. 

School officials in the archdiocese say this is the first 
such plan utilized in an elementary system in the 
United States. We await the record of the results. 


PROVING THE CATHOLIC 
READING PUBLIC 


Ir 1s A SOURCE of great satisfaction to every Catholic 
to read of the success of Doubleday’s Image Books 
series. John Delaney, the editor of this series, is con- 
vinced that there is a vast Catholic audience for good 
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books, well-written books of all types. “I believe 
we've greatly underestimated the quality of the 
Catholic reading public here in the United States,” 
declares Delaney. “. . . Our best seller thus far has 
been Father Hughes’ Popular History of the Catholic 
Church, which has sold more than 175,000 copies. 
Father Hughes’ book combines solid scholarship and 
good writing. The intellectuals respect it and those 
used to lighter books can come to it without fear that 
they'll be over their depth.” 

Every priest in parish work meets many Catholics 
who express a preference for serious reading. The 
word serious implies a concern for what really matters. 
Image Books are serious, but they are not “highbrow.” 
Of the sixteen titles published every year, four may be 
described as intellectual fare, eight as solid works that 
appeal to both extremes of the reading public, and four 
are designed as popular. The editor gives as examples 
of the three categories, respectively, Cardinal New- 
man’s Grammar of Assent, Chesterton’s Everlasting 
Man, and Bruce Marshall's Father Malachy’s Miracle. 
The success of the series proves that the fare is 
excellent. 

Editor Delaney has little patience with intellectuals 
who sneer at the third category. “As long as the 
middle group is content we know we're on the right 
track.” Image Books aim to bring good Catholic 
reading to a mass public. They have done this. 


THE PUPIL NEEDS HOMEWORK 


THE piscussion of the value of homework goes on 
merrily, Articles pro and con appear frequently in 
educational magazines. Writing in The Ave Maria 
(February 8, 1958) the Reverend James J. Maguire, 
a member of the religion department faculty at the 
University of Notre Dame, deals with some hard facts 
in the matter. He makes it clear that a lowering of edu- 
cational standards has taken place in recent years. The 
practice of automatic promotion irrespective of the 
quality of the student’s work has had much to do with 
this decline. “Part of the trouble,” says Father Maguire, 
“stems from an understandable confusion about the 
nature of education. Part of it stems from the less 
excusable hope of getting something valuable for next 
to nothing. The confusion involved in this easygoing 
approach to education . . . can readily be seen if we 
imagine that the student in question is a medical stu- 
dent. If a series of ‘understanding’ professors enable 
him to graduate as a doctor in spite of important gaps 
in his knowledge, professorial kindness appears in a 
different light. The same could, of course, be said of 





any other technical or professional specialty. Plain 
competence is as desirable in an auto mechanic as it 
is in a surgeon. There is no bonus for earnest effort. 
In teaching such skills and in judging the student’s 
mastery of them, an instructor has no right to be any- 
thing but a rigid taskmaster and an exacting critic.” 
The opposition of many American parents may be due 
to an excusable ignorance of the relevance of the 
studies required for graduation. A diploma is merely 
a valuable job ticket. “If the diploma can be achieved 
with a minimum of effort, so much the better!” 


Under the term homework is included any assign- 
ment for study or preparation outside the classroom. 
If the parent reveals in himself an attitude of opposi- 
tion to all study outside the classroom, the pupil or 
student is quick to imitate him in his hostile attitude. 
There are, of course, many factors to be taken into 
account before a hard and fast rule can be established. 
The amount and the kind of homework given must 
depend largely on the kind of curriculum the schools 
have and on the amount of time that is being devoted 
to each subject. In a self-contained classroom with an 
enrollment of 60 or more pupils, there is very little 
opportunity for individual instruction, or for individ- 
ualized supervision of study. Homework in the na- 
ture of review is almost a necessity. The average five- 
hour school day is not sufficient for the work. that the 
school must accomplish. Experience has proved that 


a longer school day is not the remedy; no one wants 
that. 


Supervised study enables the teacher to study and 
correct the individual weaknesses of each pupil. The 
overcrowding of our schools, the excessive pupil load 
of the teacher, makes it almost impossible to employ 
this procedure effectively. Under ideal conditions su- 
pervised study can conceivably make homework un- 
necessary; but under actual conditions the proper use 
of homework will enable the intelligent teacher to ap- 
proximate with a large class the happy result that 
supervised study makes possible with a small class. 
The great object of homework in such a situation is to 
correct individual weaknesses. When properly assigned 
and carefully checked, the homework directs the fur- 
ther efforts of the teacher with each individual pupil. 


Often the teacher knows of peculiar home condi- 
tions that make homework morally impossible. In such 
cases other means must be employed to discover and 
correct individual weaknesses. The girl who must give 
many hours to housework, the boy who must help 
support the family by working after school hours, may 
not be able to find time for any school work outside 
of school hours. These exceptional cases do not outlaw 
homework for all pupils. 


Again, the teacher may be vexed to find that parents 
take no interest in the school progress of their child, 
that they exert no effort to provide a proper place for 
study in the home, that the child must work amid dis- 
tractions that make concentration impossible; but only 
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a weak teacher will, for these reasons, frown upon all 
homework. Nor should homework be discontinued be- 
cause some pupils offer as their own work prepared by 
others. Parents can guard their children against such 
a pitfall. Their interest in the school careers of their 
children will suggest that they offer constructive help 
where possible. Some authorities are opposed to home- 
work for children of the first and second grades, be- 
cause these young children are inclined to fritter away 
their time and will not apply themselves independently 
to an assigned task. It is part of the character training 
of the child to insist that he have a regular time and 
place for study and that he indulge in no dawdling. 
If his assignment calls for written work, his father or 
his mother should insist that he prepare it neatly and 
hand it in on time. 


The wisdom of the teacher will temper assignments 
in accord with the social and economic condition of 
the home, the physical and mental capacity of the 
pupil. On his part the parent can cooperate very effec- 
tively by setting for the pupil a definite schedule of 
time and place for the assigned work. It makes for 
good order if the necessary equipment for the work 
is made ready before time. If the library of every 
home contains a modern dictionary adequate to the 
needs of the student, he will soon develop a habit of 
using this valuable volume constructively in his studies. 
The school can give valuable assistance in the selec- 
tion of suitable reference books to parents able and 
willing to provide these helps. 


All authorities agree on certain important points. 
No assignment of homework should ever be given as a 
punishment. The extra-class assignment gives the 
teacher an excellent medium for checking the in- 
dividual progress in the individual difficulties of his 
pupils. If at any time it becomes apparent that the 
pupil does not know how to study alone, the teacher 
must desist from written or non-written assignments 
and help him learn how to study with comprehension 
and a consequent pleasure of achievement. The ideal 
teacher will teach his pupils by the methods that best 
insure a continuation of their eagerness to learn and 
agreeable satisfaction in the progress of that learning. 


Let us boldly say that homework is a necessary part 
of teaching procedure in the modern American school. 
It does not rob the child of recreation; homework is 
rather a stimulus to take recreation at the proper time. 
Homework can be made practical; in English, for ex- 
ampe, the child may be called upon to give a report 
of the moving picture he went to see, or of the radio 
or television program that his parents chose for him, 
or of a party he attended: Assignments such as these 
give meaning and purpose to his employment of 
leisure. Leisure well employed is of high worth, but 
leisure unemployed is mere idleness and helpless drift- 
ing along the stream of life. 


In the assignment of homework the teacher must 
(Continued on page 37) 
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By JOHN R. WILLIS, S.J., Ph.D. 
Weston College, Weston 93, Massachusetts 


—. owe Se. 


Granted that history is no longer taught merely from the 
political standpoint but that a real attempt is made to in- 
clude culturai history and the history of thought, one signifi- 
cant fact is that no understanding of our cultural heritage is 
possible without some understanding of the Catholic Church. 
Hence the “temper” in the author's title. 


John Willis, who took his first vows a year ago in the Society 
of Jesus, is a convert whose past work had included pastorate 
of Gray Congregational Church, Gray, Me.; assistant and 
later associate pastor of Union Congregational Church, Upper 
Montclair, N. J.; assistant professor of cultural heritage, Bates 
College, Lewiston, Me. After graduation from Amherst College 
and Hartford Seminary Foundation (with a John S. Welles 
fellowship for further study), he took his Ph.D. from Yale 
University in Church history. 
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Ss. | TWENTY YEARS AGO, “cafeteria style” was a popular way 
c- | of describing college education. A student was allowed 
1d § to choose any course that he liked or that suited his 
temperament, without much regard for course sequence 
‘5, | OF majors in any particular field. Today all that has 
qa | vanished. It is becoming increasingly common to offer 
he | core” courses in the basic disciplines. It is good for a 
a student to have, it is said, some basic knowledge of the 
ris | Sciences. He ought to be able to read, write, and speak 
he | English. He should have a reading knowledge of 
er | Some language not his own. Sociology, psychology, eco- 
its | BOmics ought to mean more to him than mere names 
on | of departments by the time he is ready to receive his 
2a] | diploma. He should have some knowledge of great art 
est | and music, and certainly he ought not to be ignorant of 
nd | history—in many ways the fundamental discipline un- 
ng. derlying all others. 
art | A Marked Change 
- - The teaching of history has undergone a marked 
is cas 
tea change. No longer is history taught merely from the 
ma, political standpoint, but a real attempt is made to in- 
ines clude cultural history and the history of thought. 
dio Moreover, historians are trying to include Asiatic his- 
ae in order to overcome the myopia of viewing his- 
es tory only through Western European eyes. A notable 
of example of this was the two volume work Civilization 
his Past and Present by Wallbank and Taylor, issued as an 
ft. education manual by the War Department in 1944. 
To cite a single but notable example in the history of 
thought, Crane Brinton’s Ideas and Men comes imme- 
1ust 


diately to mind. 
These historical courses which try to include cul- 
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Teach History with a Temper 


tural achievements and ideas as well as political fact 
have various titles. They are called “Civilization Sur- 
vey, “Great Books,” “A History of Western Thought,” 
“An Introduction to the Humanities,” or “Cultural Heri- 
tage.” They attempt to orientate the student, to guide 
him through the lush garden of science, philosophy, 
religion, and esthetic achievements which characterize 
the culture of the world. 


Molded by Church 


Now, anyone who has to teach a course of this type 
stumbles across a fact of great significance. It is this: 
No understanding of our cultural heritage is possible 
without some understanding of the Catholic Church. 
To say that history has been molded by the Church is 
an understatement. The Church and society are inex- 
tricably woven together. Yet, there is an appalling 
ignorance of the role which the Church has played, 
and the ideas for which she has stood. The rise of Chris- 
tianity cannot be understood unless one focuses on the 
Catholic Church which represented the majority of 
people and the more commonly accepted point of view. 
Many non-Catholics seem to have the notion that with 
the death of St. Paul the Christian Church took a side- 
track and had to be righted 1500 years later by Luther. 
A more careful study of the Roman world helps us to 
realize how much Christianity was moulded by men 
like St. Irenaeus, St. Clement of Alexandria, St. Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, St. Athanasius, St. Jerome, St. Am- 
brose, St. Augustine, and many others. 

Augustine is a monumental figure impossible to ig- 
nore, for in a sense he typifies all that was best in the 
ancient world. But frequently he is misread as a sort of 
forerunner of Protestantism. While in some points 
Augustine is extreme, yet, any attempt to group him 
with the neo-orthodox theologians becomes absurd. 


Monasticism 


No one can deny the impact the Church had on the 
Middle Ages. But all too frequently, the modern world 
equates Catholicism with medievalism and then rejects 
both as out-of-date and hopelessly unsuited to modern 
conditions. Yet, it is impossible to ignore the impor- 
tance of monasticism for all of history, and that means a 
reading and new appreciation of men like St. Basil, St. 
Benedict, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, St. Francis, St. 
Bonaventure, and a host of others. 

Appreciation of Romanesque and Gothic architecture 














is hardly possible without at least some knowledge of 
the religious practices which went on inside these struc- 
tures. To understand the great cathedrals of Notre 
Dame, Chartres, Amiens, and Rheims, we must also 
know what went on in these majestic churches. 

When dealing with St. Thomas Aquinas, it is simply 
false to say that the Thomistic synthesis is no longer 
valid for the modern world. Thomism has always ex- 
isted as a thoroughly respectable school of thought by 
no means relegated to the shelves of oblivion. It can 
hold its own against pragmatism, logical positivism, 
naturalism, and non-Christian existentialism. Long af- 
ter these more modern philosophies have ceased to exist 
Thomism will command study, admiration, and re- 
spect. 


Takes Us to Heart of Catholic Thought 


What course in the humanities is complete without 
some mention and at least a partial study of Dante's 
Divine Comedy? But here again no real appreciation 
of this poem is possible without some knowledge of 
Catholic thought. For instance, why hell should exist 
at all if God is truly good is one of the fundamental 
problems at first overlooked but then seriously debated 
by the majority of students. And this leads to other 
points for discussion, taking us right to the heart of 
Catholic thought. 

General ignorance and misunderstanding of the 
Church is no more clearly evidenced than in the late 
Middle Ages. The decline of Church influence is often 
described in extravagant language. Here is a sample 
from one student: “The Church of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth century was hopelessly corrupt, and Wycliffe 
and Huss became the great moving spirits in this pe- 
riod. The Avignonese Papacy and Papal schism, to 
say nothing of the financial machinations of Pope John 
XXIII are proof positive that there was not a moral 
Christian in Europe until the Council of Trent.” The 
remarkable thing about this period, however, is not so 
much the decline of the Church—which is usually 
greatly exaggerated—but rather the fact that the 
Church had reached a position of importance and in- 
fluence in the thirteenth century under the successors 
of Pope Innocent III. Had that not occurred, no de- 
cline would have been possible. 


Christian Art 


Then there is the whole matter of Christian art. 
Without some knowledge of the Faith, who can really 
understand Giotto’s frescoes or the madonnas of Botti- 
celli or the great work of Michelangelo in the Sistine 
Chapel? It would, indeed, be hard to imagine what art, 
especially painting, would be like without some knowIl- 
edge of the ideas and men which the artists attempted 
to portray. Even a knowledge of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation must presuppose knowledge to the Catholic 
doctrines which were being opposed by the reformers. 
What are indulgences? How far could Luther have 
gone and still remained within the ( h? How Cath- 
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olic is Calvin’s concept of the state? Did Henry VIII 
really expect his reformation to last or was it only a 
temporary political maneuver? How lasting did anyone 
think the reformation would be? Most important of all, 
why was there no reformation in the fifteenth century; 
why did it occur a hundred years later? 

When we approach modern times we are at first de- 
luded into thinking that the great day of the Church 
is over. Yet, the simple fact is that the Church is more 
widespread today, and numbers many more adherents 
than it ever did in the Middle Ages. The centuries fol- 
lowing the Renaissance saw the spread of the Church 
in North and South America and such great mission- 
aries as Bartolomé de las Casas, Peter Claver, and St. 
Francis Xavier's heroic missionary enterprises in the 
Far East. By the nineteenth century the Church had 
encompassed the entire world, was firmly planted in 
Africa, the islands of the Pacific Ocean, and is now 
even beginning to penetrate the Moslem world. But 
since most of us still look at history through Western 
European eyes, we fail to view world affairs from the 
global point of view. 


World Affairs 


It is a mistake, then, to suppose that the Church 
after the Reformation faded away into the back- 
ground. There are far more monastic orders today than 
there ever were in the Middle Ages. The Papacy still 
plays a very influential role in world affairs. Moreover, 
the Church has a significant economic blueprint to of- 
fer both capitalism and socialism. Such encyclicals as 
the Rerum Novarum and the Quadragesimo Anno are 
frequently quoted by both labor and management in 
industrial disputes. In the work of political and eco- 

(Continued on page 32) 





Students in grade six at St. Mary Parish School, 
Monroe, Michigan, take an active interest 

in problems relating to science and focus attention 
on the International Geophysical Year. 

Sister M. Faustina, I.H.M. is their teacher. The 
school is conducted by the Sisters—Servants 

of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
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By SISTER MARY LOURDES, S.P., M.Mus. 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


How to Use Song Material 


To Best Advantage in Primary Grades 


Step by step procedures are presented for teaching song ma- 
terial in the ay grades. Illustrations to work with are her 
own and that of a fellow Religious. ; 


Sister Mary Lourdes, director of music at St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods College, has variously taught elementary grades in 
Chicago public schools, taught music in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of the Sisters of Providence, and been super- 
visor of music for the Sisters of Providence. She is editor-in- 
chief of 1a Catholic music education course for Catholic 
elementary schools, entitled, To God Through Music, published 
by Gregorian Institute of America, Toledo, Ohio. This course 
includes also a teacher's book for each grade as well as 
albums of recordings, flashcards, filmstrips, charts. Sister has 
conducted many workshops and has contributed to Our Little 
Messenger and to Musart. 


AS RELIGIOUS TEACHERS and teachers in Catholic 
schools, we are all deeply aware of our first duty, our 
greatest privilege and responsibility as Catholic edu- 
cators: to bring the souls of the children entrusted to 
us closer to God. Our work is not with created ele- 
ments of physical nature such as the scientist uses in 
the laboratory, but with souls, each of whom was 
directly created by God in His image and. likeness, 
souls which came from Him and must inevitably return 
to Him. 


A Golden Gift 


Our best opportunities to fulfill this obligation are 
found, not only in the religion class but in every class, 
if we are alert. Certainly, this is true of music in the 
elementary school; for music is by nature, a thing of 
beauty, and thus, a reflection of God who is Infinite 
Beauty. In the music period, the teacher knows 
only too well that it is in her power to use music to 
bring joy into the lives of the children. Dom Marmion 
has said: “Joy is the echo of God’s life in use.” For 
teachers of primary grades especially, music is truly 
a golden gift which will brighten the lives of their 
children fresh from the God-given “garden” of Catho- 
lic homes, souls whom these teachers have the first 
privilege to hold and form for God. 

There can be little doubt that the majority of reli- 
gious and lay teachers in Catholic elementary schools 
realize the value and necessity of music in the full 
development of our Catholic children who will be 
the Catholic men and women of tomorrow. The pur- 
pose of this article is to give teachers of primary grades 
some ideas on how to use the song material. 
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Source of Songs 


The alert teacher will note that from time to time 
there will appear religious songs, suitable for home 
and school, seasonal songs, both sacred and secular, 
songs built around childhood activities, and action 
songs, including a few songs for rhythm band. One 
reliable source is in the weekly classroom periodicals 
issued in the separate editions for grades 1, 2, and 3 of 
Our Little Messenger. Here is a source for useful and 
enjoyable songs without additional cost. 


First Grade Songs, Rote Songs 


In approaching the matter of music in the primary 
grades, keep in mind that all first grade songs are 
rote songs. This means that these songs are taught by 
imitation. In this situation, the teacher introduces the 
song by saying a few words to create interest and 
awaken enthusiasm for learning it. She may also use 
a picture to heighten the interest. Then, taking the 
correct pitch, she sings the song through with good, 
vital tone, tempo, and interpretation. In the primary 
grades, the teacher should use a light but resonant 
voice quality as the children will imitate the model 
she gives. It is advisable to sing the song two or 
three times. Then, she may conduct another brief 
discussion of the song, to get a reaction from the 
children and to observe what points to stress in the 
continuation of the lesson. It may be that in a particu- 
lar song, the final word may be a “climax” word, of 
good rhyme and simple tonal line. 

In a repetition of the song, then, the teacher may 
say that she will sing the song, omitting the last word, 
which the children are to supply. Children in first 
grade continue to have great aural memory facility. 
First grade songs are usually brief and easy, so that 
often the children can repeat the entire song after 
hearing it a few times. After the class has sung the 
song through, considering that it is the first lesson on 
the song, the teacher will proceed to another song, or 
another phase of the music lesson for the day. On the 
following day, she will give an abbreviated introduc- 
tion to the song and sing it through once or twice, after 
which the children will sing it. Other stanzas may 
then be added if they are included in the song. 


























Use Discretion 


Many authoritative music courses give some read- 
ing readiness, rhythmically, tonally, and visually even 
in the latter part of first grade, or in second grade. If 
this preparation has been given, some of the songs in 
the Our Little Messenger edition for Grades Two and 
Three may be used as rote-note songs or even as easy 
reading songs. However, the individual teacher must 
use discretion and decide whether or not the children 
are prepared for this music reading experience. If 
they are not prepared, it would be better to use all the 
songs as rote songs. 

Parenthetically, there are some good music courses 
which defer music reading to the intermediate grades. 
The important point to remember is the aim or objec- 
tive of music in the Catholic elementary school: a 
beautiful means by which man may know, love, and 
serve God better. Therefore, the teacher’s aim will 
be to develop a love for music as a thing of beauty. 
All rote singing, if continued too long, will begin to 
pall. In all education, there must be a challenge. On 
the other hand, note singing, if begun too soon or with- 
out preparation, or if not developed psychologically 
and pedagogically, could become burdensome, and 
effect a lessening of love for music. 

Presuming that some teachers may decide to use 
some of the songs for Grades Two and Three as rote- 
note or reading songs, the following suggestions are 
given. Playing Ball' is a tonic chord song recom- 
mended for Grade Two. This is a good song for the 
early part of the year. First grade teachers will surely 
have mentioned and even stressed the tonic chord, 
tonally: Do-Mi-Sol (1-3-5) The second grade teacher 
could review this pattern, creatively, using words to 
the melody; e.g., “Off to school!” or “Who are You?” 

Playing Ball can be taught in any one of three ways. 

1. It can be considered a rote song and be taught 
by imitation. 

2. It can be used as a rote-note song. This means 
it would be taught by imitation first. Then the 


















* Playing Ball and My Bike (cited below) one by Sister M. 
Lourdes, S.P., the other by Sister Ignatius, $.P., and reproduced 
herein, will appear respectively in the Teacher's Guides for 
Grade 2 and 3 school edition of Our Little Messenger in fall 
issues (Geo. A. Pflaum, Publishers, Inc., Dayton, Ohio). 








Playing Ball 


syllables would be used as a second stanza, and taught 
by rote. The teacher would then analyze and study 
the song with the children, using a blackboard illus- 
tration. The analysis would be rhythmic and tonal. 
Finally, it would be repeated with scale syllables 
which should be more meaningful after the analysis, 
even though the syllables were taught by rote at first, 
and would thus be a repetition. 

3. It can be used as a real note song. If this plan is 
used, the teaching of the song should be approached 
somewhat in this fashion. 


Rhythmic Preparation 


A. There should be a rhythmic preparation. The 
teacher will undoubtedly have given some rhythm 
work previously. The rhythm preparation should in- 
clude a presentation of the quarter note and half note. 
The children should clap the rhythm as they recognize 
the picture of the note: 


Clap and pull the hands apart (to about the width 
of the body), saying: Quar-TER [two syllables— 
clap for the first, pull apart for the second] (this 
while looking at a quarter note). 

Clap twice in the same manner while pronouncing 
slowly Haxr [clap—pull apart] Nore [clap—pull 
apart] (this while looking at a half note). 


The teacher would put the music of the song on the 
blackboard and would go through it, pointing to each 
note in rhythm, as the children clap, calling each note 
by its time name. 

B. The teacher prepares some tonic chord flash 


cards: 
She gives the pitch of Do from the pitchpipe, and 


the children respond by singing the tonic chord as 
given on the flash card. 


Words and Music by Sister M. Lourdes, S.P. 
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As down the hill with-out a spill, 


C. On another day, she refers to the blackboard 
picture of the song, reviewing the reading of the 
rhythm and clapping. Then she has the class read 
the syllables in rhythm. Classes differ greatly. De- 
pending on the work done in first grade music, some 
classes could sing the syllables at once. Other groups 
may have to read (speak) the names of the syllables 
once, and then repeat, singing the syllables. It would 
be well to divide the song into four 4-measure phrases. 
Note that each two measures are repeated exactly. 
This repetition should be pointed out to the children. 
One way of highlighting the repetition would be to 
use a colored chalk for the repetition in the blackboard 
| staff picture. The teacher will judge whether or not 
the class can accomplish the note reading of the entire 
song in one daily music period of fifteen minutes. 
(The music lesson should be varied, not concentrated 
on one activity, such as music reading.) It is hardly 
likely that the average class could complete the song 
in one day. Each day, then, the teacher will review 
reading the rhythm, clapping while reading; singing 
the tonic chord from the flash cards; and singing syl- 
lables phrase by phrase up to the point already com- 
pleted. In all probability, an average class could 
complete reading the syllables of Playing Ball in two 
days of study. After reading, that is, singing by syl- 
lable once from the blackboard staff picture of the 
song, the children should read the song from the 
printed page in their copy of Our Little Messenger. 
This phase of reading by syllable should be repeated 
many times with much variety in the presentation. 
The children should always tap or point to the note 
heads as they sing. Suggestions for varying the repeti- 
tions: 


1. Half the class sings the first 4 measures, the 
other half picks up the song at measure 5 and 
sings four measures. The first half takes up 


Sister Ignatius, S.P. 


y bike and I go - sail- ing! 


the song at measure 9, and the second half at 
measure 13. 

. The same procedure mjght be taken with boys 
and girls: boys take fhe first four measures, — 
girls the next four, and so on. 

. The class could sing the song, row by row, each 
row singing two measures, until completed. 

. Select a quartet of children, each child to sing 
four measures. 

. Select an octet, each child to sing two measures. 
In all this repetition, it is very important to be 
very accurate in the rhythm. There must be no 
loss of time in the change from one child or 
group to another. 


D. After singing the song with syllables many times, 
the class should sing the melody with a neutral syl- 
lable, still pointing to the note-heads rhythmically as 
they sing. 

E. Finally, the class should sing the words. In 
second grade, when the transition to words is made, it 
may be necessary for the teacher to help the class. 
Some of the words may be unfamiliar to them, or they 
may experience some difficulty in singing the words 
rhythmically. This difficulty should occur only the 
first few times the class sings the song with words. 
Thereafter, the class should sing as if ready to per- 
form, holding their printed copy. As they sing, they 
should follow the teacher who conducts the song. 

A similar procedure could be followed in Grade 
Three with the song My Bike. This song is based on 
the tonic chord in three positions (measures 1-2 and 
7-8). The descending scale from Do to Mi occurs in 
measures 2, 3, and 4, and the entire descending scale 
in measures 4, 5, and 6. For visual preparation, these 
patterns can be prepared on flash cards or on the 
blackboard. The steps of the procedure could be 
the same. In any case, it is well to begin by studying the 
rhythm of the song. 





















By A SISTER OF MERCY 
Saint Mary High School, Dover, New Hampshire 


It started with the girls. The all-girls high school's dramatic 
club presented plays which gradually developed from “all- 
girl casts" to "mixed-cast plays." Successful play presentations 
led to the formation of the Showboaters Summer Theatre. 























The author has been teaching for eight years in high school, 
business education and music. She has a B.S. in Business Ad- 
ministration from Mt. St. Mary College, Hookstt, N. H., and 
is completing work for a master's degree at Plymouth Teachers 
College, Plymouth, N. H. 



































BLAZING HEADLINES of our country’s leading newspapers 
tell the stories of the crimes committed by teenagers, 
but how many of these same papers acclaim the good 
deeds of our youth? Perhaps were we to show more in- 
terest in our young high-school students and their ac- 
tivities, as is told in the following article, many de- 
linquent problems could be averted. 



































Boys and Girls in Dramatic Club 


Catholic teenagers in a small city have tried and 
proved to the public that all teenagers are not problems 
as the majority are branded today. A few years ago, 
the dramatic club of the all-girl high school in the city, 
presented plays, which gradually developed from “all- 
girl cast plays” to “mixed-cast plays.” Boys who were 
members of the CYO groups were asked to take part 
in them. The organizer, author, and director of many 
of the plays, Reverend Joseph Desmond, a priest deeply 
interested in teenagers, encouraged many young Thes- 
pians and guided them in presenting plays of a high 
moral value. Successful play presentations led to the 
formation of The Showboaters Summer Theatre. A 
barn on the outskirts of the city was procured from an 
interested and generous parent. Other parents and 
adults pooled their ideas and gave generously of their 
time and abilities to renovate the newly acquired play- 
house and converted it into a summer theatre. A board 
of adult advisers was formed to supervise the young 
actors and actresses whose ages ranged from 14 to 19 
years. 














































































































Earnings Used for Improvements 








The Showboaters is a non-profit organization and 
all of the earnings are used for playhouse improve- 
ments, properties, materials for scenery, which is made 
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PLAY PRODUCTIONS 
A Morale Builder for Teenagers 






and painted by the Showboaters themselves, and after- 
theatre parties for the cast. As many as three plays, 
often Broadway productions, are presented during a 
summer session. 

Since the majority of these young actors and ac- 
tresses are Catholics (those of other faiths are per- 
mitted to join), spirituality plays a vital role and 
groups are seen frequently at Mass and Communion. 

In one or two instances, a wayward boy has been 
known to join the Showboaters and due to good com- 
panionship and pleasant surroundings, found himself a 
reformed individual. 

Many of the theatre group have graduated and are 
now furthering their dramatic studies at different col- 
leges; one or two are performing in New York shows. 
One of the stellar performances during last summer’s 
season (1957) was “Ten Little Indians,” composed of 
an all-alumni cast. 


Interest in Wholesome Plays 


So far as known, this teenage summer theatre is the 
only one of its kind in the state, and possibly in the 
country. The principal aim of its present directors, 
Reverend Vincent Lawless and Reverend Robert Kem- 
mery, is to encourage a deep love for dramatics and 
keep youth interested in continuing to present good 
wholesome plays. The eager Thespians, now number- 
ing a group of 200, are looking forward and making 
plans for their fourth summer theatre productions, 
proving that talents and capabilities developed within 
the proper environment keep youth happy and con- 
tented and lessen the problems of parents. 


Left column: Girls of St. Mary H. S. paint scenery for 
their annual school play, following sketches by 

their art director, Rev. Joseph Desmond. Another group 
makes and paints scenery for “A Connecticut Yankee 

in King Arthur's Court.” Cast of “Sunflower Landing” 
original play by Fr. Desmond. Scene from “Our 

Hearts Were Young and Gay” staged by “Showboaters.” 


Right column: Scene from “Career Angel” all-girl cast. 
St. Mary H. S. pianists play for all their 

musical productions. The “Charleston” performed by 
group of girls was “hit” of 1958 production, 
“Americana Almanack.” A “Tom Sawyer” pantomime 
from the same production directed by Fr. Desmond. 
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By SISTER M. DAMIAN, O.P., M.A. 
1447 Esterbrook Avenue, Rahway, N. J. 


You walk into the third grade classroom and seventy-two 
voices greet you, "Good Morning, Sister." How shall you 
proceed? The “how to proceed” is spelled out in detail in 
this practical and helpful article. 


Sister M. Damian, has taught in every one of the elementary 
grades—from one to eight. At times classes were larger than 
seventy-two, at other times fewer. Her teaching has taken 
her into classrooms in New Jersey, Connecticut, and Alabama. 
At present she teaches grade six in St. Mary's, Rahway, N. J. 
She earned her B.S. and M.A. degrees at Seton Hall University 
and she pursued theology for two years at Providence College. 
She has contributed to Rosary Magazine and The Torch. 


THIS ARTICLE is written to help new teachers or those 
who may not have handled large groups. You, the 
teacher, are most important. You have chosen your 
profession—come to it with the highest ideals—you 
want to “make good.” 

Statistics tell us that large groups will continue to 
be the lot of our teachers for years to come. How shall 
we meet this challenge? By regimentation? Our Holy 
Father warns, “Regimentation, whether in studies, 
discipline or prayer, tends to take away the sense of 
personal responsibility and degenerates into a mechani- 
cal act. Strict uniformity tends to suffocate personal 
impulse . . . an inflexible imposition of regulations 
tends sometimes to foster hypocrisy.”* 


Each child must be taught as an individual. Let us 
look in on the teacher's day, pretending “you are there.” 

Superficially, someone will say, “You can’t teach 
seventy-two.” It isn’t the ideal situation but God's 
work is never done under ideal conditions. 


The Day Begins 


You walk into the third grade classroom and seventy- 
two voices greet you, “Good morning, Sister.” They are 
in seven rows of ten teach. Let’s be practical. The 
clothing closets are just behind the back desks. First, 
fourth and seventh rows use lowest hooks. Second and 
fifth rows follow, use middle hooks; third and sixth 
rows last, use top hooks. You require all pupils to have 
tape “hangers” on coats. Since our chair-desks can be 
entered only from the left side, all “to” traffic is to the 
left and “return” by half circling the room. Ski pants 
are hung on the back of child’s chair so they may be 


* Address to teachers and students of the National Boarding 
School for Men at Rome, April, 1956. 


Teaching Seventy-Two 


put on as soon as “clothing ceremony” begins. This is 
a time saver. ( Ski pants are never worn during class.) 


Your Efforts Are Dedicated 


Christian doctrine lesson commences. As soon as 
prayers and Salute to Flag are over, you say, “You may 
have two minutes to look over your lesson while 
Sister marks the register.” 

You begin by hearing questions of lesson prepared 
the day before. Pupils will study at home if they know 
each one will be heard each day. Another reason for 
hearing recitation first is the necessity of interruptions 
during the first half hour, i.e., the school register mark- 
ing, lunch check, milk order, and special announce- 
ments of principal. So that the lesson may not come to 
a dead stop and since any bright pupil will know the 
answers verbatim, a pupil may take over the question- 
ing during these moments; caution: not always the 
same pupil. 

When the first group has recited correctly, you send 
them to the blackboard to work out the exercises on 
the lesson. Others are allowed to work them at their 
seats as they finish reciting. Groups may be rotated 
so that a different group goes first to the board each 
day. (As an aid to correct writing, the blackboard is 
lined in black crayon so that the lines remain, even 
when the board is washed.) At the end of recitation, 
there is a discussion period or a talk on the day’s lesson 
and a short explanation of the next day’s work. 

The writing period follows. If the catechism reci- 
tations are a little longer than usual, questioning can 
be interrupted to teach the new letter, and let those 
who have recited begin the writing lesson. We keep 
successive groups writing at the board nearly all day. 


Now We Have Problems 


Arithmetic is next. You explain the new lesson at 
the board and try to solve your pupils’ difficulties. 
Then take the mental problems which the excellent 
text provides. Good texts are a great help in teaching 
large numbers of children. Pupils begin assigned 
written work and one group goes to the board for 
tables. Tables are heard constantly during the arith- 
metic period; one child in each row, using his book, 
of course, hears his row. Usually the weaker group 
begins. At the opposite side of the room, the flash-card 
drill is started. The flash cards (fundamental number 
combinations ) are kept in a shoe box in the closet and 
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you frequently make new cards (with cardboard and 
crayons). Pupils can hear one another because the 
answers are on the back. All this gives the class the 
needed drill and opportunity to move around Jn limited 
space. 

Recess comes in the middle of arithmetic and as 
lavatories are on our floor, only two rows at a time 
leave the room; the others continuing their tables, 
flashcards, board work, or paper work. 

When arithmetic period is over, the mental an- 
swers are given and pupils are allowed to take papers 
home so interested parents may see their progress. 

Athletic drill follows; children are encouraged to 
hit an imaginary ball, to swim, to row a boat, in order 
to give play to their muscles. 


Paging McGuffey 


You settle down for the “piece de resistance’— 
reading. The new words have been put on the board 
(during arithmetic) in colored chalk and a child is 
allowed to take the pointer while you go to the back 
of the room to explain the words. Pupils repeat words 
aloud, in chorus. (This is the only chorus drill work of 
the day—the individual drill is found to be much more 
thorough.) When you have finished explaining a 
word, you tap board with chalk to notify pupil to move 
pointer. 


The Stars 


The new story is now read through, aloud, by in- 
dividual pupils who’ receive a star on the reading 
chart for a perfect page. (They fasten the stars them- 
selves.) If a pupil misses, even a single word on the 
page, he is disqualified and another takes his place 
immediately. Because of the keen competition, this 
reading of the story takes only a few minutes. The real 
reading lesson begins with the poorest readers, but 
first the groups are assigned work. The poor group 


Several students participate in coaching grade school 
children in Saturday religion under the supervision 

of Sister Geraldine Marie and Sister Marta at 

Our Lady of the Angels High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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go to the front board, four at a time, to be drilled on 
the new words. This drilling may be done by a child. 
One with a sweet temper is chosen. Each child is 
heard reciting the words individually. 

Another group is sent to the blackboard to work out 
an assignment. Good assignments for this may be found 
in reading work books. They “count off” as in the Army, 
each child facing the next as he says his number. (Give 
different assignments to avoid copying.) The assign- 
ment may be something from the work book or simply, 
“write all the words on your page which have a vowel 
followed by two consonants,” or “write all words hav- 
ing a long a.” Demonstrate to make sure your instruc- 
tions are understood. 


The Poor We Have Always with Us 


The poor reading group (the children are not told 
they are the poor group), re2d just one or two sen- 
tences each. In this way, you can hear every child each 
day. The middle group read half a page and the good 
group, a whole page. The poor group keep an account 
in their reader on a slip of paper, of the number of 
words missed each day, i.e., March 1 (3). In this way, 
they can see whether they are improving. Pupils not 
reading aloud are occupied with board work or study 
or workbook assignments. Very good readers may use 
class library or assist poor readers. 


Johnny Can Spell, Too 


Near the end of the reading lesson, you put the 
spelling words on the board in colored chalk. Five 
words are assigned a day. You pronounce and explain 
meaning of each word. Pupils repeat each word. 
Then the individual spelling begins. The pupil may 
look at the word as he spells it. If he makes a mistake 
in a letter, he must respell the entire word. Pupils not 
spelling are occupied with writing words on board or 
working out simple exercises from speller. For these 
and all other exercises, you use single slips of paper 
rather than blank books. The reason is that single slips 
of paper may be collected and checked, whereas col- 
lecting blank books would pose a problem. Try to get 
left-over paper from a nearby printer and cut it to size 
on your paper cutter. 

Geography or science follows spelling. You have a 
text which is a help for supplementary reading. Simple 
subjects are taken such as building materials and the 
discussion is on where we get them and how they are 
made. When finished, the children do simple exercises 
which indicate their ability to comprehend. 


Food for Thought 


Now it is lunch time. The Angelus is said and the 
Blessing. Because of the numbers, lunch is had right in 
the classroom. A few go to the cafeteria; two or three 
go home. The rest open their lunch boxes and begin 
to eat. You have lunch at your desk; it is brought from 
the cafeteria. You can keep an eye on your charges— 
see that they don’t eat the dessert first. Then there are 
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emergencies like spilled milk. It does not take very 
much concentration, there is a standard procedure for 
spilled milk and if you merely tap your drinking glass, 
the pupil realizes he is being signaled. 

















Relieve Me of All These Endearing Young Charms 


The children leave one by one as they finish. They 
have only half an hour for lunch and play—not much 
time to get in trouble on the playground but time 
enough for fresh air and exercise. The system is, go to 
the lavatory, then directly to the playground. As only 
one floor at a time is excused for lunch, the children 
are with their own age-group. They have the added 
advantage of plenty of space to themselves. 

Music is the first subject after prayers. The children 
have song books—not quite enough to go ‘round so 
we share them with a partner. You have a record 
player and records to go with the books. First the 
record is played for appreciation. Then we look at 
our books while listening. Next we hum the melody. 
Finally, we sing the words. Usually, the lesson is begun 
by reviewing a song the children have already learned. 
Some songs are game-songs or dance-songs. Space is 
limited, so a few execute the dance in front of the 
blackboard to get the rhythm, while the others go 
through the movements at their places. 

There is another reading period after music. Those 
who did not read aloud in the morning get a turn. 
Each child reads alone every day. As in the morning 
session, those who have already been heard work at 
the board, in their exercise books, or at word drills. 

The final subject is English. All the basic elements 
of English are taken in a simplified form. For instance, 
in composition, a subject is chosen and discussed; then 
a vocabulary is planned. Three sentences, with thought 
continuity sufficient for a written composition on the 
third grade level, is considered adequate. The better 
pupils are rewarded with a star. 




































































































































































Three O'clock and All Is Well 


Most of our children come by bus so while they are 
awaiting their respective buses, they practice reading 
or they sing. The end of the day will probably find you 
breathless. The whole idea is to keep all the children 
interested and occupied, yet keep yourself available 
for emergencies. The following incident may illustrate. 
In the middle of the reading lesson, while’ you are 
hearing the poor group and trying to keep an eye on 
all other groups at once, Edward raises his hand. You 
motion him to come to you. “Sister, may I have a paper 
for my workbook?” “Edward, you know Ellen has 
charge of the paper, ask her.” “But Sister, Ellen is 
busy!” Each session brings its own emergencies. 















































Teach History with a Temper 
(Continued from page 24) 


nomic reconciliation, the Church must always take 
the lead. 
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In psychology, the work of Freud has given greater 
emphasis to the value of the confessional. While the 
confessional is not meant to take the place of a psychia- 
trist, and while the priest does not usually have psycho- 
logical training, nevertheless it is a matter of record 
that people who have this means available are gen. 
erally more stable and more mentally healthy than 
those who do not. 

A word remains to be said about contemporary sci- 
ence and art. Art often reflects the scientific outlook of 
a particular generation. While the old familiar land- 
marks of science, such as matter, space, and time, have 
become almost unrecognizable, nevertheless, the new 
cosmology as Einstein sees it does not deny, but rather 
underscores, the validity of the great religious truths. 
Certainly, science and religion are not in conflict as 
they supposed a century ago. It is quite conceivable 
that scientific truth as we know it today and religious 
truth may yet be synthesized in a harmonious whole. 


In New Language 


This means that contemporary art is beginning to 
turn once again to the testimony of Christianity. The 
eternal truths must, of course, be portrayed in new 
language which is meaningful for today. Religion has 
inspired great art and great music in the past, and many 
artists are again turning to the Christian tradition for 
inspiration today. Matisse’s Chapel at Vence, Rouault’s 
paintings of the life of Christ, and contemporary re- 
ligious architecture are only a very few cases in point. 

Thus we see that Catholic Christianity is inseparably 
linked with our whole cultural tradition. A good under- 
standing of the world in which we live requires that we 
have something more than a superficial understanding 
of the Church, for without the Church; Western cul- 
ture as we know it today would be inconceivable and 
virtually impossible. “I never realized how important 
the Church really was,” said a student, “until I studied 
our cultural heritage, and realized for the first time 
what an influence and impact she had had through- 
out the ages.” 


Redcaps, advanced dance students at Notre Dame 
Academy, Omaha, Nebraska, pause for intermission. 
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By KATHERINE C. COTTER, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Education, Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 





Putting Spelling Across 


How much better spellers will your pupils be if they learn the 
meaning of the words? How do you determine which words 
pupils can define? and How should you teach the meaning of 
spelling words? The author presents the solution to these 
problems, briefly. 


Dr. Cotter is professor of education at Boston College. A 
graduate of Hyannis State Teachers College (Mass.), she has 
an M.S. and Ph.D. in Education from Fordham University. She 
has taught English and social studies in grades seven and 
eight, and the full course in grade six. Prior to her present 
position, she was instructor at Fordham University in elementary 
school curriculum and supervisor of elementary student teach- 
ing program. She has memberships in several educational asso- 
ciations. 


THE RELATION of the teaching of meaning of words to 
the teaching of spelling is much like talk about the 
weather. Nearly everyone admits the value of teaching 
meaning, but few know much about it, and do less. 
The worth of teaching meaning seems to be universally 
recognized, but certainly is not widely practiced. 

Since the chief practical aim of teaching spelling is 
to instruct the child in the spelling of words which he 
will use in school and in situations outside of school, it 
seems inane to expect him to use words the meaning or 
correct use of which he is not aware. This opinion is 
shared by several authorities on the teaching of spell- 
ing. Fitzgerald stated: “Because memorized spellings 
are of little value if the child cannot use the words cor- 
rectly in his writing, the study of spelling should be 
correlated with meaning and use of words.”! Betts 
facetiously advises: “. . . in order to cut down the child’s 
chances to recall spelling of a word, rule out attention 
to its meaning.” This is not a “modern” theory. 
Twenty-seven years ago Tidyman, now a recognized 
leader in the field, asserted: “Spelling has no signifi- 
cance apart from the use of words in sentences. Ob- 
viously, it is unreasonable to require a child to learn 
the spelling of a word with the meaning of which he 
is not familiar.”* 


What and How Questions 


It would seem that the matter is settled, and that 
further discussion would be superfluous. However, 
there remain the following problems: (1) to what ex- 
tent does knowing the meaning of words affect achieve- 
ment in spelling? (2) how can the teacher determine 
which words in spelling the pupils can define? (3) 
how should the meaning of spelling words be taught? 

The extent to which the ability to spell is based 
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upon definitive skill has been the subject of only a few 
studies. Richmond‘ conducted an experiment among 
children in grades three through seven in which he 
stressed learning and using spelling words in mean- 
ingful classroom situations involving functional units 
rich in language arts activities. He found a decided 
relationship between achievement in spelling and 
knowledge of meanings. Interestingly enough, he also 
stated that “vocabulary knowledge is a more significant 
determinant of spelling success than is intelligence, 
particularly in the elementary grades.”> Archer has 
pointed out that “vocabulary development is associated 
with spelling success as shown by the high relationship 
between vocabulary tests and spelling ability."* Reed’ 
and Hollingworth® conducted more specifically con- 
trolled experiments over a quarter of a century ago and 
found definite retardation in spelling when meaning 
was not taught. 


Homonyms 


The affinity between knowledge of meaning and cor- 
rect spelling is seen particularly in the case of homo- 
nyms. Research in spelling proves that a large per- 
centage of errors are made in attempts to spell words 
like “too,” “there,” and “right.”® Homonyms, in fact, are 
one of the most serious obstacles to the successful 
teaching of spelling. The seriousness of the problem is 
not enhanced by the fact that there is little agreement 
in the research as to the most effective method for 
presenting them for spelling. However, experimenta- 
tion does show that there is little to be gained by teach- 
ing them together since they seldom appear simul- 
taneously in either child or adult writing. Besides teach- 
ing homonyms together might cause confusion which 
would not otherwise occur. Perhaps the most effi- 
cacious method for teaching homonyms is: separately 
in the initial presentation; together when they are 
paired naturally in an advanced grade; and together 
whenever naturally confused by the pupils. In any 
case, it is obvious that a clear understanding of the 
meaning of the homonyms presented is a necessity. 


Only Rarely Do All Words Need Be Considered 


Even with the importance of teaching meaning estab- 
lished, one is left with the problem of determining 
whether or not the meanings of all the words in the 
spelling list will have to be taught. It has been main- 








tained that if spelling vocabularies are well-chosen.and 
well-graded, pupils should be familiar with their mean- 
ings without being taught. Proponents of this theory 
probably have in mind those spellers graded according 
to children’s immediate needs, not taking into con- 
sideration those which include “over-lap” from child 
and adult needs. Even if they do not, they fail to recog- 
nize the fact that children vary widely in their knowl- 
edge of meanings of words, and in their ability to use 
them, no matter how simple the words may seem to 
adults. On the other hand, even though there will us- 
ually be some words unknown to some or all members 
of a class, only rarely do all of the words in a list have 
to be considered. In order to economize time and ef- 
fort, it is then necessary to ascertain which words are 
known in a particular group or class of pupils. Many 
elaborate testing devices have been used in this con- 
nection, but both logic and experimentation’® indicate 
that a simple show of hands is as reliable as a com- 
plicated testing device. Certainly it is more economical 
all around. This indicates that the solution to the sec- 
ond problem is: self-appraisal by the pupils is a valid 
way to determine what words they can define. 


Several Solutions 


The problem of how to teach meanings of words to 
be spelled has several solutions. One may be found in 
the modern speller which presents words in context, 
but even these do not insure the pupils’ ability to define 
the words themselves. In fact, many context illustra- 
tions and exercises are so contrived and stilted as to 
elicit completely automatic responses. Probably the 
simplest and most effective method for initial teaching 
the import of words in the spelling list is to encourage 
the children to attempt use in spontaneous oral sen- 
tences, followed by discussion in order to insure a 
proper mental image. 

The dictionary is indispensable in word study, and a 
knowledge of how to use the dictionary is essential to 
the development of independence in acquiring the cor- 
rect pronunciation, meaning, and spelling of words. 
This is a skill which can be taught in the primary 
grades through the use of picture dictionaries. In fact, 
an early beginning will afford the child valuable train- 
ing for the skills to be established in later grades. It 
must be stressed, however, that teachers should not en- 
courage mere memorization of definitions, as this is as 
ineffective and laborious as rote memorization of spell- 
ing lists. 

It is not unreasonable to assume that words gain 
their real meanings through association with physical 
and mental experiences. Unfamiliar words which seem 
to bear no relation to the lives of the children should, 
if possible, be made real to them. How can the teacher 
provide worth-while experiences without wasting time? 
She can first be sensibly selective in choosing the words 
to be treated this way. Then, once chosen, she can al- 
low the pupils to handle objects, observe and discuss 


pictures, hear and tell stories, write compositions, and 
engage in countless other activities. To go further, it is 
probably only through extensive use of words in a well- 
integrated language arts program that grasp of both 
meaning and spelling can be attained." 


One Meaning for a Word? 


In the event that the reader, like many teachers, is 
satisfied with teaching one meaning for a word, let it 
be noted that one is seldom sufficient. Johnson has 
maintained that, “Not only the commonest meaning of 
a word, but multiple meanings should be developed. . . 
increased familiarity with words gives [pupils] a sense 
of word power and many spelling errors are avoided.” 
Furthermore, it is important that a child know several 
meanings of a word if he is to develop facility in using 
it in different contexts. Fitzgerald has excellent sug- 
gestions for building word power through the study of 
meanings.!* They are especially valuable for individual 
and group enrichment activities. 


Dependent on Pupil Efforts 


Thus it is seen that the methods for teaching pupils 
the meanings of words they do not know are dependent 
upon the efforts of the pupils themselves, as they should 
be. The techniques involve using the words first in 
spontaneous oral sentences, discussion, completion of 
the meaningful exercises in modern spellers, use of the 
dictionary, concrete experiences, and use in functional 
language arts activities. 

Meaning in spelling becomes particularly important 
when one considers that spelling in and of itself is not 
an end. It is merely a means to the end of communica- 
tion through writing. By means of spelling, word mean- 
ings can be clarified. Then, as meanings and vocabulary 
are developed, a basis is established for precision in 
expression, an ability valuable in any phase of life, and 
one which is wholly dependent on the possession of an 
active vocabulary. 


~ ® James A. Fitzgerald, The Teaching of Spelling ( Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1951), p 168. 
*Emmett A. Betts, “What About Spelling?” Education, 76: 
319, jomuesy 1956. 
Willard F. Tidyman, The Feqeiins of Spelling (New York: 
World Book Company, 1919), p. 4 
“A. E. Richmond, “Children’s Syellin Needs and the Im- 
plications of Research, ” Elementary English, 33:500-505, June 
1956. 
® Ibid., pp. 
* Clifford Archer, 
268, January 1956. 
* Homer B. Reed, The Psychology of Elementary School Sub- 
jects ( New York: Ginn and Company, 1927), PP. 251-252. 
®*S. C. Garrison, “The Teaching of Spelling,” Peabody Journal 
of Education, 8:96, September 1930. 
° ha Fitzgerald, op, cit., p. 172. 
*” Harvey C. Tilley, “A Technique for Determining the Rela- 
tive Difficulty of Word Meaning among Elementary School 
al Journal of Experimental Education, 5:64, September 


5. 
“Readiness for Spelling,” Education, 76: 


"3 2 Fleanor M. Johnson, “Two Key Factors in Spelling Success,” 
Education, 76:272, January 1956. 
@E. M. ohnson, op. cit., p. 505. 
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By SISTER ANNE, S.N.D. 


Though the "what" we teach is unchangeable and unalterable, 
the “how" we teach depends on ourselves. The teacher of the 
Bible must be well prepared. 


Sister Anne has been an elementary school teacher for seven 
years and a teacher of cceatinnal children for three years. 
In 1959 she will be joining the faculty of Lt. Joseph P. 
Kennedy, Jr., Memorial Institute, affiliated with Catholic 
University of America and Trinity College. Sister has a B.S. 
in Education and an A.B. in English from Trinity College. She 
has her certification for teaching exceptional children from 
Cardinal Stritch College and Theological Institute, Catholic 
University. 


Sr. Pau, one of the most human of God’s special 
friends, had many qualities of a good teacher. To cite 
one, he knew there was a difference between the mind 
of the adult and the mind of the child. We need but 
to read I. Cor. 13:11. 

Everyone knows that some teachers fail to “teach” 
because they no longer remember the long road of 
their own maturing. They have forgotten that the 
capacity of each child is different. Their lack of appre- 
ciation, however unintentional, of the child’s inability 
to generalize and his need for individualized guidance 
in religious matters is indeed regrettable. As we see 
the author in his book, the musician in his master- 
piece, so we see the teacher in his teaching, and also 
in the ones taught. This is a tremendous thought, and 
the nobility it implies puts a serious obligation upon 
the key person in the situation, the teacher. 

In the religion syllabus, bible study should be an 
integral part of the curriculum. After the first few 
years of school, the child’s familiar article of faith 
“Sister says” becomes lost in the awakening mind, and 
the natural processes of thought make the child curious 
to know the how and the why of the Bible. The teacher 
must explain that THE Book is the written word of 
God. Though He did not put the pen to the paper, 
God put the thoughts in the minds of those who did 
write, because He wished to leave us a written testi- 
mony of His divine truth.’ 


Not Detailed Study, in Early Grades 


In the early grades, bible history is not a detailed 
study, but a familiarity with various stories told by 
God Himself. Ellamay Horan, an experienced “teacher 
of teachers of religion,” in a handbook prepared for 
use with a course of study in religion for elementary 
schools suggests that regular and purposeful use of 
the Bible be made in order to keep children close to 
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Teaching the Bible to Children 








the word of God, to give interest to the lesson, and to 
provide desirable correlation with doctrine. It is her 
method to use the Bible in introducing lessons in 
doctrine.” 

Sister Mary Noella has provided a very interesting 
city-wide study of the place of Scripture in the pri- 
mary religion classes. Unfortunately, this survey re- 
vealed that Scripture did not occupy a prominent 
place in the methods used in teaching religion. The 
triple form of religious instruction: bible history, cate- 
chism, and liturgy, in which Christ is revealed as the 
Way, the Truth and the Life, seems dominated by the 
routine question and answer form to the neglect of 
the training of the child to a practical Christian life.* 
How few teachers utilize the psychological or Munich 
Method which always begins with the concrete or 
sensible.* By means of the bible or church history epi- 
sode, catechetical concepts are made clear, and then 
the application is made to life situations. Here inde- 
pendent thinking is required of the pupils and they 
are encouraged to ask questions. In this way, we 
copy Christ’s first method of teaching, i.e., to live the 
truth. “I am the Way.” He would have us look at 
Himself as the example of the way to live. 

Pope Pius XI told the world: 


Perfect schools are the result not so much of good 
methods as of good teachers, teachers who are 
thoroughly prepared and well grounded in the 
matter they have to teach. . . .”® 


The How Depends on Us 


Thus the teacher of the Bible must be well prepared. 
Though the what we teach is unchangeable and un- 
alterable, the how we teach depends on ourselves. One 
author says that the teacher stands like Janus, looking 
before and after. As he looks back, he reconstructs the 
impression his own schooling and measures his own 
teaching by it. Looking forward, he pictures what 
awaits the child and prepares him to meet it.® 

Let us look at the Great Teacher and His methods of 
instruction. Dr. Pace observed that as our Lord went 
to great pains to adapt His instructions to His hearers 
who were adults, so we who deal with the immature 
need even greater care in attempts to fathom each 
child’s receptivity.? We must begin with familiar 
things, just as the parable does, and lead the child on 
to the stage at which the literal statement and abstract 
formula will have meaning for him because the 
groundwork has been laid. 























































































































































































































































Simplicity of Language 


How marvelous are the teaching methods of Christ! 
In His day, teachers of religion studied the books of 
the law and ignored the people. Christ looked to the 
people first and then chose the best way of presenting 
the law so that it might become operative in their lives. 
For young children, simplicity of language in the in- 
struction is of prime importance. Repetition and cor- 
relation are also important. However, to avoid monot- 
ony, repetition should be presented in new settings 
and in new associations. If teaching religion is to be a 
formative process, a building of character, we must 
present it in its proper relation to life. We must guide 
the children in making the transfer to themselves. To 
simplify the truth is not enough; we must help each 
child to make it of practical value. 

In connection with this idea, Sister Dolorice Costigan 
has done a remarkable study with two eighth grade 
classes, one of which used dramatization of Old Testa- 
ment events and the second group correlated the bible 
study with life today. Both methods are valuable and 
to be encouraged, but the interpretation of the results 
showed that the correlation with modern life is a 
better method than dramatization for the teaching of 
the Old Testament.* 


Teaching catechism is a traditional form of Catholic 
Action. Each year a number of carefully picked 

students of Mother Cabrini High School, New York City, 
go out weekly to give catechetical instruction 

to spiritually underprivileged children. 


The vital worth of preparation has already been 
cited. The teacher must be so familiar with the facts 
that the bible stories will not be fairy tales or romances, 
but absolute reality, real history to the pupils. Some 
ways of insuring the impression of reality (especially 
of the Old Testament ) are: 

1. Look at the Jews in their own setting or else most 
of the reality, interest, and drama of the Old Testament 
will be lost. The Jews were not an isolated nation, but 
very interested in the activities of their neighbors. The 
wonder of God’s Providence in calling and protecting 


this tiny nation is lost if one does not know of the 
many and giant wars continually going on about them. 

2. It would also be a help for children to under- 
stand that the Semitic mind is different from ours; we 
must be on our guard to make the style of thought 
help us find the truth rather than deceive us.® 

3. Both the Old and the New Testaments are very 
human documents of a very human people, and so a 
sense of humor should surely come into play. Two of 
many humorous episodes are the account of the Tower 
of Babel, when Yahweh had to come down to see what 
men were doing, and the story of Zaccheus’ meeting 
with our Lord. 

The teacher, through maps, pictures, and literature, 
must project herself into the setting of the times and 
arouse the imagination of the class by creating a vivid 
background for the story of the Jews. Only by this 
teacher-enrichment program can the pupils appreciate 
that unless the Jews were a “chosen people,” the New 
Testament could not have fulfilled the Old. 


Greatest Teachers, Story-Tellers 


The greatest teachers have also been great story- 
tellers. This means the ability to transfer from one 
mind to an interested listener, a series of happenings 
that during the time of telling may be regarded as 
actual. Nothing captures the interest of anyone, par- 
ticularly children, so quickly as a story. Story-telling 
is an art. Just as the artist finds a certain completion 
of himself in his work, so the story-teller feels the joy 
of achievement in his creation and takes as his great 
reward a request for “another story.” The request will 
be forthcoming if the teacher is convinced that every 
detail of her story is worth telling. The child’s mind 
is receptive, and because of that very fact a transfer 
can be made regardless of the lack of eloquence. 
Neither self-consciousness nor speed should have a 
place in the telling. The good teacher unconsciously 
chooses her expressions to suit her audience. Nothing 
is small in recounting the contents of God’s own Book. 
An intonation of voice, a single gesture may be of 
great significance in aiding a child to understand a 
particular biblical incident. It is not a question of 
simply announcing; the teacher must use creative 
imagination to make the story interesting, worth hear- 
ing and worth remembering. There is nothing we dis- 
like so much in story-telling as vagueness and long 
unnecessary comments. Children of all ages want 
“lights, camera, action,” so the teacher must see in her 
mind’s eye the scene she wants others to visualize. 
Clarity, simplicity in the unfolding, and an ability to 
communicate the realistic humanness of the biblical 
characters, together with the ability to see the New 
Testament as a fulfillment of the Old, must ever be 
the aims of those teaching the Bible to children. 


Creative Drama 


If creative drama is not to be spurned in other fields 
of education, it can be harnessed to an even greater 
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potential in the study of bible history. Children love 
to act. What they act out is of major importance to 
them. Only an inexperienced person would suggest 
that reverence for Scripture is lessened in such experi- 
ments. This form of activity is an expression of the 
sound pedagogical principle that children learn by 
doing. 

Another helpful tool in bible instruction is the use 
of maps and charts to trace the exile of the Jews, the 
divine plan which scattered the Jews among the 
Gentiles, the footsteps of St. Paul, and the reality of 
the Acts of the Apostles. Christ was born and lived 
His life in Palestine. To know the geography and the 
customs of that place and its people is to know Him 
better, and consequently to love Him more. 


These representatives of the student council and 

of the safety council at Our Lady of Angels High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, study posters 

and pamphlets for High School Safety Week. 

Standing Pat sullivan, Lois Rieckhoff, Anita Dreiling, 
and Carol Smith. Seated: Dolores Born, Betty Eppinghoff, 
and Helena Schnittker. 


Further pupil activity may be encouraged in the 
field of art. Little folks’ ideas of God and His works 
are often very beautiful. Even if there is not a one-to- 
one correlation between our mental pictures and 
theirs, it is very interesting from a psychological stand- 
point to see the different interpretations a single bible 
story will evoke from a class. Representations of what 
happened when God said: “Let there be light,” the 
stories of Joseph’s coat, Noah’s Ark, Moses, the Baby, 
Zaccheus, and Christ calming the tempest, are a few 
of the many subjects which could be a fertile field for 
children’s “originals.” 

We have discussed the why of teaching the Bible 
to children by elaborating on St. Paul’s commendation 
in his second Epistle to Timothy, of the latter’s early 
exposure to Scripture: 


For from thy infancy thou hast known the Sacred 
Writings, which are able to instruct thee unto 


salvation by the faith which is in Jesus 
Christ: 
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The how of teaching is learned from the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life, Himself. His methods of dealing 
with pupils is unsurpassed. His “at homeness” in Scrip- 
ture, His enthusiasm for the extension of His Father’s 
kingdom, His procedure from the known to the un- 
known, and the application of His teaching to daily 
life make Him the Model of all whose vocation is 
teaching. Christ knew how to create in His hearers 
an attitude of receptivity and expectancy: 


Above all, He desired that the supernatural truths 
be incorporated into our daily lives, become the 
motive force of our daily actions, and fructify 
abundantly unto life eternal." 


Combined Preparation 


Surely it is for our humility and also for our con- 
solation that we realize that it is God “who gives the 
increase.” In the last analysis, the combined prepara- 
tion of the teacher and the efforts of the pupil fall 
short of one hundred per-cent mastery, in the eternal 
sense. The real penetration into Scripture must be 
accomplished by the Lord of Light, the Holy Spirit, 
who is far more anxious than we that our pupils take 
God’s Word from His Book, and make It fruitful in 
each of their lives. 


* Roderick MacEachen, The Teaching of Religion (New 
York: Macmillan, 1921), p. 13. 

*Ellamay Horan, A Handbook for Teachers of Religion in 
Grades 3, 4, 5 (New York: Sadlier, 1945), p. 2. 

* Sister Mary Noella Departhy, The Place of Scripture in the 
Methods Used in Teachi Religion in the Primary Grades in 
the Diocese of Providence (Washington: CUA, 1953) pp. 10-11. 

‘Joseph J. Baierl, The Creed Explained (Rochester: Semi- 
nary Press, 1927) p. vi. 

* Pope Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth (New York: 
Paulist Press), p. 33. 

*John T. McMahon, Teaching To Think in Religion (Mil- 
waukee: Bruce, 1939), p. 12. 

*Edward A. Pace “Teaching in Parables,” Catholic Educa- 
tional Review (May 1913), p. 391. 

® Sister Dolorice Costigan in master’s thesis (Washington: 
Catholic University of America, 1949), p. 37. 

*John T. McMahon, op. cit., p. 100. 

St. Paul, II Tim. 3:15. 

“Rudolph G. Bandas, Catechetics in the New Testament 
(Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1934, p. 21. 





Pupils Need Homework 


(Continued from page 23) 


also strive to add to the pupil's store of useful knowl- 
edge and skills. There has been too much of what 
might be called “occupational” homework; let us have 
more “constructive” homework. We cannot justify 
home assignments on the score that they keep children 
off the streets after dark. Genuine homework is a sup- 
plement and a review of classwork, and can serve as 
a procedure to assist the teacher in diagnostic and 
remedial work. Finally, integrated assignments teach 
young people the art»of study and develop in them 
habits of study, reading, invention, and research which 
will last through life aad 6ffer inspiration for the profit- 
able use of leisure time. 











By SISTER MARY XAVIER, O.S.U. 


Principal, St. Patrick's Academy, Sydney, Nebraska 


Poetry—A Special Form of Communication 


It is the privilege of the teacher of English to transmit the 
legacy of the world's poets to students. Our goal is not to 
make poets of them but we can aspire toward fashioning them 
into poetic people who have their eyes open to beauty. 


Sister Mary Xavier draws on twenty-six years of teaching ex- 
perience that touched on all levels from kindergarten to 
college. She has an A.B. degree from Ursuline College, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and an M.A. from Creighton University, 
Omaha, Nebraska, with major in English for both. 


ALTHOUGH THERE ARE two distinct methods of expres- 
sion—prose and poetry—yet prose is not enough for 
all that man has to say. There is beauty in each form, 
yet prose meets the needs of intellectual expression; 
poetry to a greater extent is the speech of the heart, of 
the emotions; it is busy with the longing, the love of 
man. Poetry is the expression of exalted moods created 
by contemplative persons while thinking on the Infi- 
nite or while drinking in the beauty of nature. “He, 
the poet, hears a voice, he sees a beckoning . . . He 
can no more rest, he says with the old painter . . . ‘By 
God, it is in me, and must go forth!’”! So the poet 
seeks to express that which will awaken and move 
other spirits, to animate them to experience the ecstasy 
or exhilaration of spirit he has known. For this reason 
poets turn from prose to poetry, which is a softer and 
more harmonious language, in order that they attain 
to the deepest and noblest power of expression. To 
be sure, prose at times becomes emotional and poetic 
in tendency, yet there is a dividing line between prose 
and poetry—a price is exacted before a would-be-poet 
may enter the land of poesy—and that toll is the form 
that a poem demands. 


Opens New Worlds 


Because the poet is not only gifted but is also willing 
to pay the charge exacted for the privilege of being a 
poet, the eulogies extended by appreciative humanity 
to the poet are well deserved. Life indeed would be 
bereft of a joy that poetry brings if poets were not 
willing to give us the benefit of their experiences. The 
poet opens new worlds to those who abandon them- 
selves to his message; he injects into life a nectar which 
opens eyes and hearts to new vistas of beauty. In these 
moments, noble thoughts and emotions are born 
which are evoked by the poet as he translates to us 
what he felt or saw. From the dawn of civilization men 
have recognized the poet as a person set apart, and 
nations have signalized them from the ranks by ap- 
propriate panegyrics and monuments. 


English teachers, to a great extent, hold the key to 
the rich inheritance of joy and contemplation given 
by not only their own nation’s poets but also the great 
poets of the world. They feel the keen necessity of 
passing on to students the world’s heritage bequeathed 
by its poets; in addition, they feel the necessity of 
inspiring their students to the creation of poetry. Every 
civilization needs its own poets to translate that age 
to posterity, for if a poet is to produce a living work 
he cannot imitate the work of his predecessors. Emer- 
son said, “The expression of each new age requires a 
new confession, and the world seems always waiting 
for its poet.”? 

Surely to teach demands faith, but to teach the less 
tangible subjects, those in the field of aesthetics and 
appreciations, requires great faith. Most English 
teachers drink and quench their spiritual thirst at the 
fountain of poetry, but how frustrated they feel at 
times, thinking that they have led their charges to the 
springs of inspiration but see only too few eager to 
drink from it. But perhaps when the meaning of life 
gets lost, when the dust and rubbish of living accumu- 
late over their spirits, then, it may be, that our stu- 
dents whom we thought so poetically dormant will 
turn the draught we offered to them before they were 
thirsty enough. 


How to Teach 1t? 


And how to teach it? There are as many ways of 
teaching poetry as there are good teachers of poetry. 
But there are a few hints on how not to teach it. An 
artistic approach refuses to spend the allotted time in 
stressing the biography of the poet or the ornaments 
of poetry. Teach the thought of the poem as the soul 
of the poem, the tools that the poet uses and the poet’s 
life as accessories. To be sure, the poem conceived as 
a whole makes up the work of art; nevertheless, the 
heart of the poem is what the poet says, and what he 
says is the principal reason for his poem or for teach- 
ing it. 

At a National Council of Teachers of English meet- 
ing the poet, Paul Engle, said: 


His [the poet’s] aim is not to carry his readers 
away from life but to take them back into life— 
to help them see and feel and live more intensely. 
“Life is like that” or “I am like that” is the reaction 
he wants his readers to have . . . Boys and girls 
are more likely to have that reaction, to be ready 
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to imagine along with the author . . . when they 
realize that poems are made up on the language 
and the feelings they know—not something strange 
or unreal.® 


For this reason do not allow the meaning of life, that 
vital part of the poem to get lost in ruminations about 
figures of speech or any other off the track discussions. 
Do not allow these incidentals to block off what the 
poem has to say about life and love, man and the world, 
death, and immortality. 

The experienced high-school teacher wishing to 
make his students to become inwardly aware of the 
grandeur of poetry starts with simple poems—narra- 
tives and ballads which are read chorally, and then 
gradually leads them to the reading of deeper lyrics— 
the poet’s comment on life. We are hardly teaching 
poetry for its own sake but rather for the enjoyment 
of the student. Consequently, if teachers attempt un- 
attainable heights in high school we may leave the 
study of poetry as a dry subject and find ourselves 
teaching the four walls instead of flesh and blood boys 
and girls. 


Poet's Comment and Reaction 


Yes, in the secondary school where students are 
beginning to meet life, beginning to bump up against 
it, indeed, even beginning to wrestle with life, it is 
much better to teach poetry as the poet’s comment on 
and reaction to people and the world. To teach 
aesthetics is necessary, to be sure, but to place poetry 
and poets in an “ivory tower” and to attempt heights 
too lofty will only prove disappointing. Good English 
teachers remove the barriers that separate the reader 
from the poet. Assuredly, high-school students are not 
ready for the “art for art’s sake” approach to the study 
of poetry. Although a poem is a work of art, yet to 
separate it from its very soul—the thought of the poem 
~and place it on a literary pedestal where one is sup- 
posed to view it from a distance but not touch it will 
hardly make poetry appeal to a teen-ager. Poetry fits 
with everyday thinking and living and much of it is 
within the orbit of high-school students’ thinking. Rea- 
soning along the same line, Richard Corbin, teacher at 
Peekskill (New York) High School and chairman of the 
NCTE Committee on the reading and study of poetry, 
suggested taking poetry off the pedestal we sometimes 
put it on. “After all,” he reminded the group, “a work 
of art is not man’s final word; it is merely the best that 
man has been able to say up to this time. Art is a proc- 
ess; not the end of the line in communication.”* 


Speaking What We Cannot 


No, the poet, a man from among men, speaking for 
us words which we cannot, but nonetheless which ex- 
press universal emotions, would rather have us take 
his poem as a palpable, living thing and grapple with 
it in order to squeeze, as it were, all the life and 
thought, beauty and love, wonder and amazement 
that he puts into it while he gazes at life in one of its 
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many aspects. Yes, poetry has a message to deliver. 
The poet says, I saw this beauty, experienced this joy, 
sorrow wrung my heart, hope lifted my despair; love 
changed my life, hate wants to ruin it. Reader, share 
my experiences and observations of them. These same 
things will confront you, too, for we are akin in this 
business of living. Read and let me communicate to 
you my reaction, my impression of life, my enthusiasm 
for this cause. I want you to recognize the beauty of 
nature, the goodness of God, to see that, 


The world is charged with the grandeur of God. 
It will flame out, like shining from shook foil; 


It gathers to a greatness, like the ooze of oil 
Crushed. . . .° 


And where does the poet derive inspiration? The 
old proverb says well, “Poeta nascitur, non fit.” Most 
poets themselves maintain that whence and how in- 
spiration comes they can hardly tell nor can these 
inspirations be forced. The great poet, Milton admits 
the “divine afflatus” of his verse in these lines: 


If answerable style I can obtain 

Of my celestial patroness, who deigns 
Her nightly visitation unimplored 

And dictates to me slumbering, or inspires 
Easy my unpremeditated verse® 


Shakespeare from his own experience describes the 
phenomena surrounding the creation of a poem: 


The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.’ 


Sensing the Distinctive 


Thus there are certain minds whose unique trait is 
a mental power of sensing in the ordinary the pres- 
ence of something highly distinctive of which the actual 





Part of the dramatic art class at Nazareth Academy, 
Nazareth, Michigan, under the direction of 
Sister Bernard Marie. 


























































is only a shadow. For translating this conceived beauty 
to humanity, they receive the appellation genius or 
poet. Emerson said the poet is “the person . . . the man 
without impediment, who sees and handles that which 
others dream of.”* And Newman says concerning the 
poet: 


. . it is the fire within the poet’s breast which 
overflows in the torrent of his burning, irresistible 
eloquence; it is the poetry of his inner soul, which 
relieves itself in the Ode or the Elegy; and his 
mental attitude and bearing, the beauty of his 
moral countenance, the force and the keenness of 
his logic, are imagined in the tenderness, or 
energy, or richness of his language . . . not the 
words alone, but even the rhythm, the metre, the 
verse, will be the contemporaneous offspring of 
the emotion or imagination which possesses him.®* 


Discriminating Choice, Adroit Use 


In “Annus Mirabilis” Dryden said, “The first happi- 
ness of the poet’s imagination is properly invention, 
or finding of the thought . . . the next the molding of 
the thought . . . in apt, significant and sounding words.” 
Most people talk a great deal but say little. The poet, 
on the contrary, talks little but says a great deal. To 
accomplish this feat he is discriminating in his choice 
of words and uses them adroitly. After he receives his 
inspiration—the picture in his imagination of some 
image or idea—the next consideration for the poet is 
words wherewith to clothe his thought in order to 


make it articulate. The choice of words is paramount 
in the expression of an inspiration and the poet knows 
the power of words. Father Robert Hovda says: 


A word is_a wonderful thing. It is a call from 
intelligence to intelligence, from soul to soul. It is 
a bell whose clear tone shatters aloneness, fuses 
personalities, shakes the devil's isolation and self- 
sufficiency. It is a flame which melts the icy 
separateness of contingent beings.!° 


Just as musical notations are the material that the 
composer uses to clothe his inspiration, so words are 
the material by which the poet creates. The poet 
knows that words are loaded with strength, with 
euphony, with charm, with connotations. As a result 
of this knowledge he looks for and rejoices to find 
words that will give color and atmosphere, suggestive- 
ness and mystery, tone and melody, spirit and splendor 
to his thought. The result of the poet’s exploration of 
words is a mighty thought wrapped up in a few words, 
boiled down and concentrated in order to give the 
essence of his mighty idea in a compact form. “The 
soul of art,” said Poe, “is brevity.” The proof of the 
poet’s brevity may be seen in the explication of a poem 
—at times it takes pages of prose to explain a short 
poem. Words are not static but vital, responsive things 
to a poet. Emerson in the Preface to “Parnassus” said, 
“Poetry teaches the enormous force of a few words, 
and, in proportion to the inspiration checks loquacity.” 
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Rhythm Helps 


Another essential contributory factor which lends 
itself to the shaping of the whole artistic form of the 
poem is rhythm. For example, no matter how sublime 
and emotional the thought of a poem, yet the rhythm, 
which is necessary to a poem, actually helps in de- 
lineating the meaning of a poem. For if thought alone 
constituted a poem, then prose would suffice for the 
expression of the poet’s idea, but poetry is a rhythmic 
art. According to Poe, “poetry is the rhythmical crea- 
tion of beauty.” All true poets strive for musical effects 
in poetry, for poetry is the fine art which combines 
words and music for the achievement of expression, 
Poetry is an aural art which asks to be heard in addi- 
tion to being read. As a consequence, the poet inter- 
mingles thought and musical tone into one effect. 
Unless one can discover and yield to the rhythm of 
a poem, he is missing some of it. As a matter of fact, 
the rhythm of a poem is that which holds the poem 
together—thought, emotional appeal, sounds, images, 
rhyme. But how is this music, this rhythm in a poem 
achieved? 

Rhythm is based on accent, which is the natural 
emphasis given to syllables as we pronounce a word, 
by the systematic arrangement and measurement of 
strong and light beats divided into feet or syllabic 
groups. The first law of verse making is meter—arrang- 
ing these short and long syllables in feet—stressed and 
unstressed syllables. 


Considers Tone and Subject 


In arranging a musical and rhythmic pattern to fit 
the words of a poem, the poet must take into considera- 
tion the tone and subject of his poem. For example, 
in dance music, different tempos suit different kinds of 
dancing steps—the waltz is written in */, time, the 
polka in */;. Just so in poetry light and dancing 
rhythms are suitable for subjects of that nature; 
solemn and pénderous subjects require the sombering 
effect of long syllables; fast and galloping poems need 
in turn quick and leaping meter to suit the thought. 

This meter is accomplished, then, by giving each 
syllable a strong or light accent. This accent usually 
occurs at recurrent intervals. In one’s own mother 
tongue, or in a language that is well known, the voice 
makes the stresses automatically. For example, in 
merely reading the following lines naturally, one can 
hear the accented words, which in turn achieve the 
music of the poem. 


For the moon/ never beams/ without bring/ ing 
me dreams 
Of the beau/ tiful An/ nabel Lee 
And the stars/ never rise/ yet I see/ the. bright 
eyes 
Of the beau/ tiful An/ nabel Lee" 
or 
In Xan/adu/ did Ku/ bla Kahn 
A state/ ly pleas/ ure-dome/ decree'* 
(To be continued ) 
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By REV. WILLIAM F. JENKS, C.SS.R. 


National Catholic Educational Association, Washington 6, D. C. 


The Mentally Handicapped Child 


Three groups of mentally handicapped children are singled 
out for attention: the slow learner, the educable mentally 
retarded, and the educationally retarded. How they are 
categorized, the problem each group offers, and the educa- 
tional solutions are treated. The first group—the slow learner 
—was treated in the first part of this article which appeared 
in the June 1958 issue. 


Four years ago, Father Jenks, who needs no introduction to 
our readers, was appointed associate secretary in charge of 
special education at headquarters of the National Catholic 
Educational Association. Largely through his efforts, the pro- 
gram of the Association's annual convention has given space 
to sessions to this aspect of education. 


Educable Mentally Retarded Child 


Now let us consider the educable mentally retarded 
child with an IQ of 50 to 75 who must have a special 
class with a trained teacher. These children should 
not be in the regular class. The greatest growth in the 
field of special education in Catholic school circles, as 
shown in my latest Directory of Catholic Facilities for 
| Exceptional Children in the U. S. has been the estab- 
lishment of special classes in parochial schools for 
educable mentally retarded children with an IQ of 
50 to 75. When this large group of children is taken 
out of the parochial school overcrowded classrooms, 
the teacher can plan a practical and efficient program 
for the slow learners besides enriching the curriculum 
for the gifted. These children have come from the 
hands of God imperfect according to the norms of 
this world, but destined by God to perform some work 
which you or I could not perform. Bearing in mind the 
parable of the talents, can we say that it is their fault 
or the unyielding academic curriculum of the Catho- 
lic schools that deprives them of their right to a Catho- 
lic education, a knowledge of their faith, and the 
character training that will help them to live a good 
Christian life? Have we lost sight of the fact that we 
are educating Catholic children not only for social 
usefulness in our industrialized civilization, but also 
for eternal happiness in the life to come? These chil- 
dren are citizens of two worlds—the world of time and 
the world of eternity! Efforts must be made through 
special classes and trained teachers to develop all 
their potentialities so as to prepare them for life here 
as well as life hereafter. Our Catholic philosophy 
recognizes the intrinsic dignity in every man which 
cannot be lost by any physical or mental impairment. 
He is a member of the “Mystical Body of which 
Christ is the Head.” He is of royal lineage with Christ 
the King as his Father and Mary his Queenly Mother. 
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Provide an Opportunity 


Each child is an individual and we must consider 
“the whole child’—his abilities as well as his dis- 
abilities. We must allow for individual differences 
and provide each child with an opportunity to develop 
all his abilities. The educable mentally retarded child 
is a “part of” not “apart from” Catholic education. 
Teachers must be trained to teach special classes for 
educable mentally retarded children just as they are 
trained in art, music, science, and other branches. 
These children when discovered through an individual 
intelligence test should be taken out of the regular 
class and placed in a special class. 

Educable mentally retarded children are those who, 
because of slow mental development, are unable to 
profit from the program of the regular class. They can, 
however, learn many things in a special class. Their 
retardation is such that they are able to learn some of 
the academic skills such as reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. This is why they are called “educable.” 

By the age of sixteen they are capable of acquiring 
second, third, or fourth grade achievement. They do 
not begin to learn to read or to understand formal 
arithmetic until sometime between nine and twelve 
years of age. They develop mentally from one-half to 
three-fourths as fast as an average child. Although 
their vocabularies will be limited, their speech and 
language will be adequate in most ordinary situa- 
tions. They can learn to get along with people, and 
do unskilled or semi-skilled work, and can support 
themselves at the adult level. 


Teacher Needs Special Training 


The teacher of the special class for the educable 
mentally retarded children needs special training. Be- 
sides a knowledge of elementary education, she would 
require specialized training in areas such as psycho- 
logical testing, psychology and education of excep- 
tional children, techniques and methods of teaching 
the retarded, remedial reading and practice teaching 
with retarded children. 

The curriculum for the educable mentally retarded 
must be based not only upon their life needs as indi- 
viduals, but also upon their needs as members of 
social groups in a democracy. Most school curricula 
are organized into cores or units dealing with subjects 
such as home, the family, the neighborhood, and the 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


VITERBO COLLEGE 


LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


Viterbo College, conducted by the Franciscan Sisters of Per- 
petual Adoration, is a Catholic liberal arts college for women, 
resident and day. Incorporated by the State of Wisconsin, 
Viterbo College emerged from St. Rose Junior College in 1937. 


LOCATION 


Viterbo is located on Ninth and Winnebago Streets in the 
scenic city of La Crosse, Wisconsin. The city is easily accessible 
by bus, rail, or plane and city bus connections bring students 
to within one block of the college. Correspondence may be 
addressed to The Registrar, 815 South Ninth Street, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


Accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Viterbo College is further secmalinelt by the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, the 
National Association of Schools of Music, the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education, and the University of 
Wisconsin. It is recognized by the State Department of Public 
Instruction for the certification of teachers in the elementary 
and secondary schools and for the training of veterans. Affiliated 
with the Catholic University of America, it holds membership 
in many other academic and professional organizations. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


Through its curricula and its environment, the college aims to 
develop the cultured woman who in all phases of life, physical 
and spiritual, intellectual and moral, individual, domestic, con- 
jugal, and social, will be governed by Catholic principles and 
by Franciscan ideals. To achieve this general purpose, Viterbo 
aims specifically: (1) to offer the students a program of general 
education so that all the powers of the student may be developed 
and she be oriented to life and living; (2) to promote cultural 
advancement of students through a liberal arts program. The 
advanced courses in the arts and sciences, permeated with 
theological principles, should assist the students in acquiring 
habits of intellectual discipline; in developing an appreciation 
of the finer things of life; and in understanding their relation- 
ships to God, nature, and society; (3) to provide a program of 
rofessional training for students desiring preparation in the 
elds of teaching, music, and medical technology; (4) to edu- 
cate students for Christian family living. 


FACULTY 


Franciscan Sisters of Perpetual Adoration (F.S.P.A.), Fathers 
of the Precious Blood (C.PP.S.), lay women and men. 


LIBRARY AND MUSEUM 


20,391 volumes, 312 current periodicals, juvenile and curriculum 
library of 7,991 volumes, audio-visual aids. 


DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Art Education, Bachelor of Music 
Education, Bachelor of Science in Education, Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Home Economics, Bachelor of Science in Medical Tech- 
nology, Bachelor of Science with a major in biology and a minor 
in nursing. 


DIVISIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 


. Division of Theology, Philosophy, and Education. 
2. Division of Literature and Language: English, French, Ger- 
man, Latin, Speech and Drama. 
3. Division of Fine Arts: Art, Music. 
. Division of Social Sciences: History, Economics, Geography, 
Political Science, Sociology. 
. Division of Sciences and Mathematics: Biology, Chemistry, 


Home Economics, Mathematics, Medical Technology, 
Physics. 
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CO-CURRICULAR AND EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Student Personal Services: Academic, personal and vocational 
guidance; Freshman orientation; health services, annual 
retreat; formal and informal social functions; placement 
bureau; lecture and concert programs. 


Student Societies and Clubs: Student Council, Vocal Ensemble, 
Sinfonietta, Humanities Club, Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, Collegiate Camera Club, Third Order of St. 
Francis, International Relations Club, Social Service, Na- 
tional penne of Catholic College Students, House 
Council. 


Student Publications: Lumen (newspaper ), Touchstone (literary 
magazine ). 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Students desiring to enter Viterbo College should request an 
application blank from the registrar. 

Saetodan to Freshman Standing: Plan A. Students may be 
admitted by a certificate of graduation. Candidates for admis- 
sion of this kind must present 16 units of credit, nine of which 
are to be distributed as follows: English (3), mathematics (2), 
some foreign language (2), history, social science, or natural 
science (2). Not more than five units may be offered in non- 
academic subjects. A student having a deficiency in entrance 
requirements not to exceed two units may be admitted with 
the provision that this be removed without credit during the 
freshman year in a program correspondingly reduced. Further- 
more, a candidate must present recommendations of her high 
school principal and of her pastor or some other responsible 
person. She must show a satisfactory score on a psychological 
test, rank in the upper three-fourths of her graduating class, and 
maintain an average high school grade of B (85) or above. 
Plan B. If students have not met the above requirements, they 
may be admitted provided they show satisfactory attainment 
on a series of achievement, aptitude, and ane intelligence 
tests. Recommendation is also required. 


Admission to Advanced Standing: Students from colleges ac- 
credited by a recognized accrediting agency will be admitted, 
provided they earn the last 32 semester hours of credit at 
Viterbo. Such transfer students must also file an official tran- 
script of high school credits, a transcript of college credits with 
a statement of honorable dismissal, a letter of recommendation, 
and a catalog of each institution from which credits are 


presented. 


EXPENSES 


Tuition (per semester ) 

Board (including week-ends) (per semester ) 

Room (per semester ) 
Students wishing financial aid may make use of the Student 
Loan Fund or Service Contracts for work on campus. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A number of scholarships are available annually to high school 
graduates on the basis of competitive examinations administered 
early in the second semester. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite, top to bottom: the main building; art students; music 
students; a mother-daughter tea; a residence hall lounge. 

This page, top to bottom: an NFCCS group, all bound for 
congress; home economics students; Viterbo Players and in the 
science lab; a room in Marian Hall (built in 1957, this hall also 
contains a lobby, cafeteria, rampus room, music listening room, 
lounges, smoker, kitchenettes, and laundry); student teaching 
at St. Wenceslaus, campus laboratory school. Below: personal 
guidance from dean of students. 
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community. Some public school systems have done 
extensive work in the development of a core-curricu- 
lum for their mentally retarded children at the pri- 
mary, intermediate, and secondary level. 

Classes for mentally retarded children are not or- 
ganized according to grade levels but according to 
chronological age and social groupings. These special 
classes are held in the elementary and secondary 
schools where there is daily contact with the normal 
children. In providing a total special education pro- 
gram for the retarded, it is of extreme importance that 
a team-work approach be used in providing a well 
rounded educational program for them. The team 
would consist of the teacher, the psychologist, the 
school social worker, the vocational counselor, the 
principal, the supervisor, and the doctor. 

There are now 35 classes for the educable mentally 
retarded children operating in parochial schools 
throughout the country. The Archdiocese of St. Louis 
has just published a wonderful curriculum guide for 
use in the special ungraded classes for the educable 
mentally retarded children in the archdiocese. The 
Catholic school teachers of Brooklyn, New York, are 
working on religious instruction materials for the 
trainable mentally handicapped children of the dio- 
cese whom they are instructing. We have a special 
catechism for the religious instruction of the educable 
mentally retarded children. 

We who are the keepers of “the keys of the King- 
dom of God” should offer to the mentally handicapped 
child, as to any other soul, the keys to the riches of 
heaven's gifts. What an apostolate awaits the zealous 
Religious! 


The Educationally Retarded 


We now come to the last group of problem chil- 
dren, the educationally retarded. This group of nor- 
mal children, found in the regular classroom, is one of 
the most important groups to teachers and administra- 
tors. Although the children are normal mentally, they 
offer problems in many fields of instruction. Most of 
the experimental work has been done in the four funda- 
mental subjects of reading, spelling, arithmetic, and 
handwriting. 

Today in many school systems practically all chil- 
dren are promoted by their chronological age with- 
out very much regard for their ability to do the work 
of the grade which they are entering. This plan is 
based on the philosophy that a child is better off with 
children of his own size and age. No attention is paid 
to the emotional effects of being frustrated by school- 
work beyond his level. Achievement tests finally re- 
veal a ten-year-old child with a reading age of eight 
years. 

The greatest criticism of schools today is due to 
their failure to bring about good educational results 
in the educationally retarded. When we study these 
children, we discover certain personality and social 
characteristics. Whether these characteristics cause 
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educational retardation or vice versa is not known. 
The number of children who need educational coach- 
ing runs from three to five per cent. 


Causes of Retardation 


What are some of the causes of this educational re- 
tardation in normal children? Some blame a combina- 
tion of minor physical defects, such as slight hearing 
or vision defects. Others claim that emotional dis- 
turbances cause over 20 per cent of reading failures. 
In the Montefiore School for problem boys in Chicago 
about 25 per cent of the cases are reading failures. 
Reading disability has far-reaching consequences since 
reading is the basic tool in all other subjects through- 
out school life. It is actually one of the most serious 
problems that modern education has to face. 

Remedial procedures are among the finest programs 
of delinquency prevention. However, the child who 
is severely handicapped is getting a better education 
than the child who is mildly handicapped. The handi- 
capping condition of the blind, or the deaf, or the 
severely mentally retarded child is evident to all. But 
it is the child who is normal but emotionally dis- 
turbed, or with minor undiscovered handicaps who 
presents a challenge to our parochial school system 
today! 

There are many theories about the causes leading 
to educational retardation, namely, physical defects, 
emotional disturbances, rejection and lack of affection 
at home, negativism, and the like. We have to make 
allowances for individual differences, and since chil- 
dren mature at different ages, all children should not 
be forced to read at the same time and before they 
are ready. Broca claims that a certain portion of the 





Another Red Ribbon earner. Two sixth grade boys of 
St. Patrick’s School, Corpus Christi, Texas, 

look approvingly at their prize-winning project which 
was displayed at the South Texas Science Fair. 

The school is conducted by the Sisters of the 
Incarnate Word and Blessed Sacrament. 
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brain is crippled, while others believe in. lateral domi- 
nance. Bearing in mind the inequalities in readiness 
with which the various subjects can be mastered by 
a given child, still, if the child’s intelligence is normal 
and he is free from physical defects and his home con- 
dition is favorable, he should be able to master any of 
the elementary school subjects provided he is suff- 
ciently motivated to do so. 

There is generally a reason why a person behaves 
as he does, because behavior is caused. Some indi- 
viduals have not learned to read because they are 
emotionally disturbed persons. Parents and teachers 
with the best of intentions try to scold, bribe, coax 
children into reading books which are far above their 
poor skills to interpret. When these pressures are kept 
up day after day, these children act normally: they 
become emotionally disturbed. 

These three problems—the slow learners, the edu- 
cable mentally retarded children, and the educa- 
tionally retarded—will be with us for many years to 
come. Catholic educators must face the issue and plan 
accordingly. We need adequate testing programs and 
guidance counselors in our schools with a properly 
staffed child guidance clinic in order to evaluate and 
diagnose the slow learner and the educable mentally 


retarded child. 


Courses for Teacher Accreditation 


Catholic colleges and universities must offer a 
sequence of courses leading to teacher accreditation 
in the field of the mentally retarded child. At the pres- 
ent time we have only three institutions for teacher- 
training in this area under Catholic auspices. A special 
class for educable mentally retarded children needs 
a specially trained teacher in this field. 

Catholic colleges and universities must offer more 
courses which are particularly valuable for persons 
training for positions in remedial teaching. Among 
the courses most significant for remedial teachers are 
specific courses in diagnostic and remedial teaching, 
mental and educational tests, individual mental test- 
ing, educational statistics, and clinical psychology. 
Other courses could be abnormal psychology, speech 
correction, mental hygiene, and the psychology of 
exceptional children. The more thorough and complete 
the program of preparation, the more successful and 
satisfying will be the outcomes of the teacher’s work. 
A very successful program in the field of remedial 
reading and speech is now being conducted in the 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia by 19 itinerant nuns from 
seven different communities. Each Sister is assigned 
five schools and she visits each school on a certain 
day each week. In the Archdiocese of Milwaukee 
there are two adjustment supervisors working through 
the various schools caring for the various problems 
that arise. In order properly to evaluate the child, 
home conditions should be discovered by a school 
social worker. 

Let me conclude with the words of our illustrious 
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Evidence that the Marylike movement reaches into near 
and far places is this Marylike Contest winner. 

Madonna Bluehorse, a Sioux girl, was a senior this past 
year at the Holy Rosary Mission, Pine Ridge, S. D. 


Pontiff, Pope Pius XII, speaking to the faculty and 
students of the National Board School for Boys in 
Rome on April 20, 1956: 


One must be able to discern each separate case 
among the pupils. So-called mass education, like 
teaching in classes, involves less labor, to be sure, 
but runs the risk of helping only a few, whereas 
all have the right to profit by instruction that is 
given. Children are never exactly equal to each 
other, either in intelligence, disposition, or other 
spiritual qualities. This is the law of lifel 

They require individual attention, both in the 
choice of a way of life, and in being corrected 
and judged .. . . Divide the pupils into homoge- 
neous groups of such limited numbers that it will 
be possible for their instructor to take a fatherly 
interest in each member of the group. 

But even though they are thus divided into 
groups, to each of which it would be reasonable 
to assign a separate schedule, separate rules, and 
separate exercises proportioned to their needs 
and abilities, even though the normal youth may 
be able to acquire for himself the essential ele- 
ments of the complex of moral and spiritual values 
offered by his education and his school through 
good examples and good books, still it is needful 
that each one should feel himself to be the special 
object of attention of his teacher. He should never 
be allowed to get the impression of being con- 
fused with the crowd and forgotten, of being 
neglected in his particular requirements, needs, 
weaknesses, as though only his physical presence 
was of any account. 





















































































































































































































































































How Flannel Boards 
Make Teaching Easier 
And Learning a Vivid 
Experience 


To impressionable first-graders or 
“sophisticated” high school seniors 
“flannel board time” means a fascina- 
ting session when Teacher becomes a 
magician .. . learning is fun. . . and 
“hard” subjects become enchantingly 
interesting. The nubby surface of the 
flannel board becomes a place of fan- 
tasy where colorful felt shapes adhere 
like magic. In logical progression, 
meaningful symbols appear. They're 
not abstract. A fractional concept like 
“half” is a real thing that you can see 
and touch and manipulate. There it 
is—a whole circle. Whisk! Two halves 
separate, and the meaning of “half” 
is as clear as the nose on your face. 





From the point of view of prominent 
educators, flannel board teaching has 
been described as a most flexible, 
graphic method with all of the factors 
that contribute to successful visual 
teaching methods — drama, color, 
“magic,” participation, progression, 
quick association, high retention. 
Over fifty Instructo felt cut-out sets 
are available for teaching dozens of 
subjects. Instructo flannel boards are 
durable, good-looking, and ttachers 
can purchase them for as little as $3.25. 
Write for our free 20-page catalog 
showing all the Instructo visual teach- 
ing aids. Send along fifty cents and 
we'll include the new book, “Teaching 
With The Flannel Board,” by Paul E. 
Long, Philadelphia's A-V Director. It 
is one of the most authoritative guides 
on the subject. 


SOLD NATIONALLY 
THROUGH SCHOOL 
SUPPLY DEALERS 


4 
INSTRU CTOs 


———— 
JACRONDA MBG. CO. 
Dept. 1D 
5449 Hunter St., Phila. 31, Pa. 
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TEACHER APPLIES 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By Anna H. Terifay, 120 Franklin St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Under this general title, the author has a 
half dozen samples of using psychology in 
the classroom. Her experience has extended 
through all the elementary grades and junior 
high as well as high school and its com- 
mercial department. 


Other brief examples of psychology applied 
to a classroom situation will be welcomed 
from our readers for publication in this 
column. 


Bitty PENNINGTON, a boy in a third 
grade of a rural school, was older 
than his classmates. He was slow 
to learn but very cooperative and a 
lovable child. At recess and during 
the noon period, he played espe- 
cially hard in running games. 

But one afternoon in the spring- 
time, shortly after class had begun, 
my attention was called to Billy’s 
posture—his head on the desk and 
sound asleep. Billy’s partner at the 
double desk they shared together, 
asked if he should awaken him. 
Evidently guided by a woman’s in- 
tuition, I answered, “No.” 


Grateful Smile 


Some time before dismissal Billy 
awakened looking greatly refreshed. 
When he saw that I noticed his 
awakening, Billy gave me a most 
grateful smile. This behavior oc- 
curred every day thereafter. 

Toward the end of May, the 
school doctor came to examine the 
physical condition of the pupils. 
Upon finishing his task, he called 
me outside the classroom to ques- 
tion me about Billy, and wanted to 
know if I noticed anything different 
about his behavior lately. When I 
told the doctor about Billy's falling 
sound asleep every afternoon, he 
asked rather significantly what I 
did about it. I answered that since 
the sleeping appeared unnatural, I 


let Billy alone until he awakened of 
his own accord. “Thank God,” said 
the doctor. “That is the only thing 
that prevented this boy’s having 
chorea or what is commonly known 
as St. Vitus Dance, as he is on the 
verge of having it.” The doctor fur- 
ther stated that he was going di- 
rectly to the boy’s home to explain 
the child’s condition and the neces- 
sity for Billy’s remaining at home 
for a complete rest. 


INTRODUCE A 
WRITING CLINIC! 


By Sister Mary Paul, O.S.F., Divine 
Savior School, 7750 Montrose Ave., 
Chicago 34, Ill. 


Topay’s CLASSROOM situations over- 
whelm even the most adept and ex- 
perienced teacher. The inexhaus- 
tible trivia of mass education soon 
leaves its effect on the most ener- 
getic one. Literally, she is worn 
out by the end of each school day. 
Yet she must initiate these fu- 


-ture American doctors, lawyers, 


teachers, and scientists into the 
three R’s. 

Teaching writing or composition 
is one such overwhelming situation 
and yet it need not be. Creative 
writing may not be understood by 
“’riting” but it is a much needed 
avenue of communication. Even the 
idea of writing is not always ac- 
cepted avidly. Therefore today’s 
teacher must find the ideal wedge 
to connect her pupils’ thoughts and 
their written words. Perhaps a few 
suggested techniques will give 
greater impetus in launching into 
this area. 


One Might Begin 

One tried method is to instill a 
desire for writing by stimulating in- 
terest. One might begin with read- 
ing a descriptive selection to the 
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class (if a composition on descrip- 
tion is the aim). This selection 
should be a humorous real-life situ- 
ation. After the reading, the teacher 
assigns one topic to the entire class. 
This should embrace a classroom 
project like “Preparing for a Quiz,” 
or “How to Study.” It should be 
something of interest to every pupil 
in the class; it should give vent to 
descriptive material. A secretary is 
chosen to jot on the board the 
group's ideas. The teacher should 
encourage picturesque phrases, 
sentences, and words. She must 
welcome the poorest student's con- 
tribution. A _ friendly, vivacious 
teacher inspires the most reluctant. 
She sets every pupil going in an 
air of easy freedom, a freedom 
which will break down inhibitions. 


Develops Outline 


After the students give birth to 
facts, ideas, and expressions, the 
classroom teacher starts a definite 
procedure. Together, she and her 
pupils develop an outline which 
will bring order, coherence, and 
balance into the composition. 

With the completed outline be- 
fore them, the class starts on its 
group composition. They now ex- 
amine all suggestions critically but 
with a spirit of friendly cooperation. 
Occasionally, the teacher will vary 
the opening of the sentences, using 
a phrase or a clause. However, she 
will keep the original thought, 
which usually stresses the personal- 
ity and uniqueness of the child. 

The completed composition is 
read by a member of the class, 
preferably a reticent one. The boys 
and girls are sold on the idea that 
creative writing is not too difficult. 
And they enjoy it! 


Real Life Situation 


Individual pupils can follow the 
above method, too. However, a 
real life situation should be en- 
couraged. Their subjects must not 
be limited. Individual boys and 
girls like to remain individuals; they 
must not be placed into one mold. 
Their individual possibilities should 
be challenged; each boy and girl 
must now be permitted to make 
the final decision about what to 
write. Many a composition gives 
clues to their deepest feelings and 
thoughts. 

To enable the teacher to get the 
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best results, let pupils interchange 
papers after their individual out- 
lines are finished. The poorer pupils 
are thus in contact with the 
brighter, who wield a powerful in- 
fluence. Their constructive criticism 
is accepted more readily. Also a 
friendly student will have a whole- 
some effect on a shy, reserved one. 
The teacher, too, does her share of 
individual correction and of en- 
couraging the individuals to evalu- 
ate better the creative paragraphs. 


With the corrected outlines be- 
fore them, each boy and girl begins 
the writing adventure. After the 
compositions are written, there is 
another interchange of papers. Usu- 
ally, the girls and boys are now 
more confident and self-directive. 
The teacher will observe the en- 
thusiasm of the budding writers as 
they reshuffle ideas, rearrange sen- 
tences, correct spelling, and add a 
few more details. Each corrector 
feels he has a job to perform and 
he wants to do it well. This is the 
essence of democratic life—associa- 
tion with the individual writer is on 
a friendly, charitable basis. If the 
teacher conditions the pupils, they 
learn how to cope acceptably with 
the given situation. This correction 
period can be therapeutic, for it en- 
ables the poor student to talk out 
his problem and to conquer his 
frustration. 


A Keener Desire, Now 


After the compositions are re- 
vised, corrected, and rewritten, they 
are submitted to the teacher. Yes, 
she will have to suggest some 
recasting, discarding of non-essen- 
tials, and checking on some of the 
mechanics of English. But the 
quality of the original is a big im- 
provement over the previous com- 
position. The students are now at- 
tuned to a keener desire to write. 
They are in the embryonic stage 
now. They will grow, if this vitality 
is strengthened with encourage- 
ment. 

Students must know how to write 
effectively and confidently. The 
teacher should be the spark that 
fuses light around her pupils. She 
must be ever on the alert for ideas 
which will stimulate the students, 
which will show them the great 
need for creative writing. 


fund 
raising 
that’s 

fun! 


Your school, or any group 
within it, can raise $300 
to $2,500 selling famous 
Mason 10¢ Candy Bars. _ 


e We supply all candy 
e You pay nothing until sold , 
e Personalized with your or- 
ganization name and picture 
e All unsold candy returnable 
e Big Profits, you get $6.00 
of every $15.00 sale 
e Famous “MASON” Brand ' 


Fill out coupon below. Mason will send 
you candy samples beforehand with no 
obligation. You give us no money in ad- 
vance. We supply on consignment fa- 
mous Mason 10¢ Candy Bars, packed 
5 bars in each package, wrapped with 
your own personalized wrapper at no 
extra charge. You pay 30 days after re- 
ceipt of candy. Return what you don’t 
sell. Candy is sold at regular retail 
price. On every box sold you keep $6.00 
and send Mason $9.00 (667% profi 

on cost). There’s —————————_> 

no risk. You can’t | 

lose. Mail in cou- 

pon today for in- 

formation about 

MASON’S PRO- 

TECTED FUND 

RAISING DRIVES 

and samples. 


@eeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeee6 
Mr. EDWARD STOYE. 

Fund Raising Dept. (Dept. CE-9) 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me with- 
out any obligation, samples and 
information on your Fund Raising 
Plan. 

NAME 

GROUP NAME 

ADDRESS 


a 
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Mason Candies Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 





























































































































































































































































































































































RENT — 
CONFIRMATION GOWNS 
i 


Sele eae 


Over 2,000 Churches and Schools 
each year on Bentley & Simon depend- 
able service and have for 43 years. 


Write for Booklet CA-1 


BENTLEY & SIMON: 


7 West 36 St. New York 18, N.Y 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
TEACHING MADE EASY 





} 





The Stansi Science Kits adequate apparatus to carry on 
an excellent elementary science program. Pupils perform 
120 experiments which erouse interest and enthusiasm. A 
picture is worth a thousand words but a vivid experience 
is worth a thousand pictures. The teaching manual is 
easy to follow and is « great time-saver for the teacher. 


What the kit contains: 
1. Nearly 200 pieces of science equipment. 
2. Workbook of over 120 experiments. 
3. Metal cabinet with shelves, 7” x 16” x 20”. 


Price complete with teaching manual, equipment and 
eS nee $55.90 


Teaching Manual only............-.0eeeeeeeee $1.50 


For Free Elementary Science Catalog 
write to: 


STANSI SCIENTIFIC CO. 
1231 North Honore St., Chicago 22, Illinois 





Compositions Displayed 


It is well for the teacher to place 
some of the compositions on the 
bulletin board or in some other 
prominent spot. The “authors” thrill 
to this recognition and display 
genuine interest, not only in their 
own work, but also in that of others. 
At times, a lively discussion will 
take place around the “literary” ex- 
hibition. An atmosphere of freedom 
and spontaneity prevails among the 
group of readers. The creative writ- 
ing elicits the class's full capacity 
for thought. There is no inferiority, 
no emotional tension, and definitely 
no discouragement. And if the com- 
position lends itself to humor, there 
will be many a hearty chuckle. 

A school paper or a class paper is 
almost essential to effectiveness in 
creative writing. A published work 
gives writing momentum—a mark 
of success. Many of the articles will 
delve into vital human problems, 


daily classroom experience, etc. 


These cub reporters are continu- 
ously feeling, seeing, hearing, ex- 
periencing. They canvass many 
phases of their everyday life—school 
clubs, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, 
Civics Club, liturgical movement, 
leisure time activities, sports, etc. 
Some of the news articles may be 
critical, some expository, and some 
purely imaginative. All this writing 
is attacked with zest! 


TV an Incentive 


TV is another incentive to crea- 
tive writing. The teacher should 
occasionally pose questions which 
will require thoughtful answers—a 
question such as “What program do 
you like? State your reasons.” In 
addition to the answers being de- 
veloped into a composition, the 
teacher will also get an insight into 
the kinds of programs her students 
find delightful. At times she will 
have to motivate very subtly the 
brighter students to evaluate the 
swirl of programs they watch. 
More vistas—diaries, journals, 
reading preferences, leisure activi- 
ties, hobbies, vocational ambitions, 
letters—all these and more further 
students’ yen for creative writing. 


Reading a Potent Agent 

Reading is a potent agent in 
building for better compositions 
and also for filling the mind with 
new ideas. Pupils should be allowed 








to browse among selected authors. 
The book Four-Sight by Brother 
George Shuster gives attractive 
illustrations and synopses of books 
written by Catholic authors. After 
the students are exposed to many 
good authors, they will “dare” to 
write a short short story. And they 
will illustrate it cleverly! Reading 
also promotes vocabulary growth. 
To give an idea a realistic expres- 
sion, the students will search for 
live words that will convey the 
thought in a more interesting way. 

A writing classroom takes on the 
air of a writing clinic where every- 
body interchanges ideas and gives 
acceptable criticism. The subjects 
chosen are all within the realm of 
real life. Naturalness is a great 
simplifier and an interesting start- 
ing point in written work. This is 
one of the main reasons why even 
the squirming or apathetic non- 
writer soon finds joy in creative 
writing. Working together can be 
an engrossing, stimulating asset to 
social living in the classroom. 


Allow for Differences 


Today’s pupils will write if they 
are encouraged to think, speak out, 
and read. No class is ever homo- 
geneous; therefore the teacher must 
allow for differences in habits, atti- 
tudes, tastes, and mechanical skills. 
She must study the intricate prob- 
lems of the personalities before her. 
If they breathe defiance at the mere 
mention of writing, the teacher 
should determine the reason. It 


. may be a fuzzy one, but it must 


be respected. An understanding 
teacher will keep on showing the 
way to better paragraph and com- 
position writing and thereby will 
eventually break down hostilities. 
Students will write and write 
well! They are teeming with ideas. 
Their daily experiences will yield 
rich material for the pen. It is up 
to the teacher’s ingenuity to incul- 


‘cate a desire, a purpose for creative 


writing. 


THE LIGHT HIDERS 


By Rev. David P. Welch, The Regis- 
ter, Box 1620, Denver 1, Colorado 


When education is under fire, we should look 
to the record rather than hide our light under 
a bushel. The author draws briefly from the 
record. 


Father Welch is a graduate of Holy Cross 
College who took his theological studies at 
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SLANT-O-MATIC by SINGER 


More than 40,000,000 women are sew- 
ing creatively these days! This increased 
interest in home sewing has added to the 
importance of teaching this lifetime skill 
. .. teaching it the most modern way. 


That is why more and more schools are 
now investing in the SLANT-O-MATIC— 
the most modern automatic zigzag ma- 
chine ever developed. 


mechanism disengages for straight work 
... stall-free due to a gear motor drive. 


“Drop-in’’ bobbin in front of needle. . . 
built-in threading and stitch charts... 
Slant Needle, angled for easier seeing. 
These are but a few of the advantages! 


Thousands of women already own this 
SINGER* Sewing Machine. Your students 


will want it for their homes later on. 
It’s the /atest word in decorative stitch- 


ing...in construction details such as seam 
finishing, blind stitching, buttonholing. 


Shouldn't your schools keep pace with 
the growing trend in home sewing. the 


Practical, too—it does finer straight 
stitching, smoother because the zigzag 


Available in choice of SINGER Sewing Desks— 
at substantial school discounts. 
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growing demand for the SLANT-O-MATIC* 
—only automatic zigzag machine for home 
use made in America. 


* 


Stitch Chart flips up showing student how to 
“tune” knob for all the exquisite fancy stitch 
combinations. Easiest ever! 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Also headquarters for SINGER* Vacuum Cleaners. 
Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 








the Grand Seminaire de Montreal, receiving 
the S.T.B. degree from the University of 
Montreal. At present he is studying for an 
M.Ed. degree at the University of Denver. 
For the five years prior to his present as- 
signment he was principal of an_ inter- 
parochial high school in Northampton, Mass. 


How TO OVERCOME the inferiority 
complex which is today troubling 
so many of the Church’s educators? 
That self-criticism, _ institutional 
evaluation, and program assessment 
is both beneficial and necessary is 
unquestioned. The Church’s educa- 
tional system lives in a constantly 
changing world and must adapt it- 
self and its programs to meet those 
changes. Schools which fail to re- 
adjust deserve criticism by those 
who teach in them and by those 
who contribute to them. 


Criticisms Justified? 


But, are the criticisms and quasi- 
condemnations which have made 


headlines entirely justified? Are 


they serving a worth-while purpose? 
The answer to both questions must 
be no. 

The accusations made by several 
nationally known educators were 
intended to stir interest in the 
Church’s educational problems. 
That concern has been stimulated 
is apparent in the debates being 
waged in both the religious and 
secular press. But, what have the 
debates accomplished? 

The loyal supporters of the 
Church’s schools have begun to 
wonder about the use being made 
of their contributions. Catholics 
who have been infected by the 
public educator’s virus that their 
schools best serve the cause of de- 
mocracy’s advancement have found 
yet another reason to bolster their 
decision to ignore the canons on 
Catholic education. Non-Catholics 


THE ONLY COMPLETE STORY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
IN A SERIES OF 8 CORRELATED FILMSTRIPS 


FULL COLOR PICTURE STORY 
OF AMERICA 


i TIES TOGETHER all the 
meaningful events in 
American history from 
the exploration to the 
Eisenhower re-election. 


i Provides the student 
with an overview of 
history never before 
available in filmstrips. 


i \deal for preview or 
review of the period 
under discussion. 


Proven in thousands of 
classrooms to be an ex- 
cellent teaching tool for 
all types of students— 
exceptional, regular, 
accelerated. 


r Included Free 
a with filmstrip 
mm series — — 


Send for complete preview brochure 


DAVCO PUBLISHING COMPANY 


153 West Huron Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Davco Publishing Co., 


160- page 
full color 
study guide 


153 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Send me Preview brochure describing filmstrip series: 
FULL COLOR PICTURE STORY OF AMERICA. 


Name___ 


Street 


School 
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are confirmed in their opinion that 
scholarship is always secondary to 
religious indoctrination in- any 
Church controlled school, whatever 
its level. 


Apologetic Attitude 


But far worse is the apologetic at- 
titude which Catholics are being 
forced to adopt when discussing 
their schools. A husband, presently 
teaching at Harvard, joins with his 
wife in a Catholic World article ask- 
ing: “Do Catholic Colleges Develop 
Initiative?” (Their answer is no, of 
course.) A Jesuit educator writes 
in America to tap the wrists of 
Catholic colleges and universities 
for their lack of concern about Phi 
Beta Kappa chapters and “their 
seeming contentment with their 
own local campus honor groups.” 
The New York Times gives a col- 
umn to a former president of Ford- 
ham University who takes up the 
cudgels in defense of Catholic 
higher education. 

The hiders - of - light - under - a- 
bushel are working harm to the 
Catholic instructional system, its 
teachers, its students, and its sup- 
porters. 

The Catholic educator who is 
tempted to do a little light-hiding of 
his own might well consider the 
basis which justifies his action. He 
may find that his school, when it 
has adhered to traditional Catholic 
educational philosophy, presents a 
record of which he may be proud. 


Disinterested Witness 


Witness a statement by Robert C. 
Brasted in November’s Journal of 
Chemical Education. Brasted re- 
ports on a survey conducted by the 
High School Liason Committee of 
the Minnesota section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society: “In the 
course of the survey it became evi- 
dent that students with preparation 


- at parochial high schools performed 


at a higher level in college chemis- 
try courses than those from public 
high schools.” 

True to his scientific training 
Brasted investigated the possibility 
that varied grading systems in the 
colleges and universities studied 
might account for the higher grade 
index for students from parochial 
schools. He found that “parochial 
school graduates were still above 
their public school counterparts.” 
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Fascinating instructor-aid for all classes, 8 to 15 years! Action pictures show Evolution of Human Eye 
Nature’s Method cof Focusing. Famous Snellen Test Letters, Color Discrimination Discs, Astigmatic ““Wheels’ 


help you screen pupils for faulty vision. Many extra features. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY : Better Vision Institute Dept. K-9 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Send my huge eye-science picture chart in full color. I enclose 
a q 2 - A just $1.00 to cover cost of lithography, handling and mailing. 
oT : Include special Teacher’s Manual without cost! If not satisfied, 
Bla T’ll return chart in 10 days for full cash refund. 
20 PAGE MANUAL 


FOR INSTRUCTORS 
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Dr. Albert Weaver, chairman of 
the physics department of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, has this to say 
about the products of Catholic 
schools: “We have never asked our 
students whether they attended a 
public or parochial school, but we 
never suspected that there was any 
substantial difference in their sci- 
ence program.” 


"Minimum" Now Asked 


The 1958 Report of the Commis- 
sion on Liberal Education of the 
Association of American Colleges 
recently recommended that col- 
leges demand more of their entering 
freshmen. The Report first de- 
scribed a “minimum” set of stand- 
ards: Four years of English, two 
years of a foreign language, two 
years of mathematics, and one year 
of a laboratory science at the junior 
or senior year level. 

That program was to be con- 
sidered as temporary, however. The 
Report recommended that college 
entrance requirements be raised 
“as rapidly as possible” to: Four 
years of English, four years of one 


. foreign language or two years each 
of two, four years of mathematics, 
and two years of laboratory sci- 
ences. In addition, it was to be ex- 
pected that every student should be 
well grounded in history and geog- 
raphy. 


Have Been Meeting "Maximum" 

The parochial secondary schools 
of the East, at least, fulfill now and 
have for many years the maximum 
standards outlined by the Commis- 
sion. The sole departure, if it can 
be truthfully called that, lies in the 
language field. All of the schools 
offer four years of Latin and three 
years of another language. A ma- 
jority of the students satisfy them- 
selves with two years of Latin and 
two years of another foreign tongue. 
And that language program is a 
prerequisite for the awarding of a 
college preparatory diploma. The 
Commission calls for the adoption 
of their recommended standards 
“as rapidly as possible,” standards 
which have been traditional in 
Catholic high schools for a long 
time. 


The majority of Catholic edu- 
cators recognize their accomplish- 
ments and shortcomings. Unfor- 
tunately a vocal group has misrep- 
resented the latter and minimized 
the former. They have left behind 
them a group of teachers on the 
defensive, a number of strong Cath- 
olics perplexed, a body of weak 
Catholics convinced, and a large 
number of non-Catholics confirmed. 


Vote of Confidence 


But the apologies stimulated by 
the light hiders should not mask the 
fact that every enrollment applica- 
tion of a.child in the Church’s 
schools of America is a vote of con- 
fidence in what the Church has 
built through the direction of 
her leaders, the devotion of her 
teachers, and the generosity of her 
faithful. Every application is a 
testimony that the nation’s Cath- 
olics have seen, in spite of the light 
hiders, the light of good work which 
Christ commanded to burn brightly 
before men. 
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Plymouth Teaching Aids! 


The Famous Plymouth 
PUPILS’ DESK CHART 


$3.25 per dozen — $26.49 per 100 
Letter Cards in Boxes — $2.98 per dozen 
Number Cards in Boxes — $2.98 per dozen 


falls 


cr 
tem _nger cite arom | lige ner Mateo tas 2 How many Bie dee have 
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FRACTION-PERCENTAGE 
FLASH CARDS 


On one side of the card is the fraction, and on the opposite side is the 
percentage. e teacher may either flash the side which shows the 
percentage, 662/3% for instance, and require the pupil to give the fraction 

(Especially for /, or vice versa. 


Slow Learners) The side of the card toward the teacher in each case shows the answer 
laa, while the card is being flashed. 


PERFO SEAT WORK eee Flash Cards. 39 cards, 4'/2 X 61/2, in @ box, 


Used with ordinary practice paper 7!/2 X 8”. Each a6 pupil set. May be used over and 
over. Written answers do not show through perforations. Each paper may be used to 
receive four complete sets of answers. 


Grade 1A-2B How Many? R949..89c Grée meA Cony Riddles Bg ate 
a le e al 
Gute 1A-2B Little Questions me. Grede 3 Out of Place! R976. 89 
Grade 28-2 Riddles R950 eee, Sate reee oer aes 
Gude 2B-2A Making Words R951.. Grade 3C Practice Problems N420.89c 


Yas 22¢ to your order for postage) 
Grade 2B-2A Whatami? R956...89c inimum order $2.00—No C.O.D. 


INVENTORY TESTS OF THE NUMBER FACTS 


B104. Inventory test of 100 addition facts separately, 10c 
each, 89cadozen. (Order atleast one key.) 

B104K. Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial 
index references, 10c each, three for 25c. 

Inventory test of the 100 subtraction facts separately, 
10c each, 89c adozen. (Order also, at least one key.) 

B108K. Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial 
index references, 10c each, three for 25c. 

Inventory test of the 100 multiplication facts separately, 
10c each, 89c adozen. (Order, also, at least one key. 

B119K. Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial index 
references, 10c each, three for 25c. 

3. Inventory test of the 90 division facts separately, 10c 
each, 89c a dozen. (Order, also, at least one key. 

B1 Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial index 
references, 10c each, three for 25c. Manual on diagnostic use 
of the inventory tests included with each purchase of any of the 
above units. 


89c PER DOZEN—MINIMUM ORDER 2 DOZEN OF 
ANY COMBINATION. 


A manual on on Ge diagnostic use of the ioventony tests is in- 
cluded with each purchase of any of the above units. 


TEACHER’S SEAT PLAN 


In Heavy Transparent Acetate Envelop 


Seat Plan in Heavy dark paper, 8” X 8”, with compartments for inserting cards bearing pupils’ names (Blank 
cards included). Total of 70 compartments. Usable in large or small classrooms. 

A supply of cards is included with each unit. A total space for 144 name places. Extra cards 2 for 5¢ 
Ces. na Pink or White). 


New! Fits int> clear transparent acetate envelope which has bound edges and brass corners. It is 


neat and long wearing. 
ONLY $1.00 postpaid 


$10.98 per doz.—plus postage—no C.O.9.’s 
Without Acetate Cover 60c each—$6.75 per dozen 


Send 10c for Complete Catalogue of New Teaching Aids — ADD POSTAGE ON ALL ORDERS 
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So od was the response to the publication of A 
CATHOLIC CATECHISM in the United States 
that we find ourselves compelled to produce a special 
popular edition of this outstanding work. Strongly 

and attractively bound and printed in good clear 

type. we have, by printing the illustrations in one 
| only—yet without detracting from their charm 
to produce a book that every Catholic 












































only teaches him about his faith but also encourages 
him to practice it as a true member of the church. 


“So finely conceived and executed a work is bound 
to have wide effects. I should be surprised if it does 
not meet with a very general acceptance.” 


Fr. John LaFarge SJ, in America, New York 
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| 
| “Our teachers will gain much from their use of this 
| lendid text, not only in the preparation of their 
asses but above all in acquiring that attitude of 
mind and spirit which fashions the good news of 
salvation for our children and youth, to inform 
them and to impel them to action through Christ and 
in Him.’ 






































Catholic School Journal, Milwaukee 


“It gives promise of being a landmark. The new 
Catechism breaks clearly away from the counter- 
Reformation manuals which took their shape from 
what had been denied about the Catholic faith.’ 


Fr. Gerard S. Sloyan in The Commonweal, New York 
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A 
HANDING ON 
THE FAITH 


by Fr. Josef Andreas Jungmann 
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In this book Father Jungmann considers the many 
problems confronting teachers of Catholic doctrine 
today. Much space has been devoted to the dis- 
cussion of catechetical methods, both general and 
ialized, to be used with pupils of all ages. 
nm indispensable addition to the bookshelves of 
om. religious, teachers, catechists and college 
rarians. 



































“A valuable book not only for teachers of religion 
but also for the intelligent layman who is aware of 
the ineffectiveness of much of what is commonly 
taught about his faith.’’ Scrinium, Fribourg 


Ready Fall 1958, approx. $5.00 
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— BOOK REVIEWS 


A Practical Commentary on the 
Code of Canon Law. By Rev. 
Stanislaus Woywod. Revised by 
Rev. Callistus Smith (Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., New York, pages 
xvii, 1763; price $15). 


By now most priests in the U. S. 
are so thoroughly familiar with this 
standard commentary of the late 
Fr. Woywod that it has become vir- 
tually a vademecum for the Amer- 
ican clergy. This supplemented re- 
vision by the well-known Fr. Cal- 
listus Smith brings it up to date in 
every way. 

It would be possible to sum- 
marize the usual clerical reaction to 
the work in just two words: reliable 
and practical. The volume com- 
bines, in an unique way, the best 
features of other commentaries on 
Canon Law: it treats the whole of 
the Code canon by canon; it takes 
a clear stand in controverted areas, 
avoiding elaborate developments of 
concern solely to specialists; the 
text is lucid and ample; the format 
is superior. 

Many priests feel, rightly or 
wrongly, that their seminary course 
in Canon Law left something to be 
desired, and once taken up in the 
active ministry, they do not find the 
time to study which they had hope- 
fully anticipated. The result is that 
Canon Law, despite its immense 
importance for every priest, is 
somehow left to the specialist. “I'll 
ask at the Chancery,” is indeed an 
inviting temptation, but it is not 
always possible to do that, nor is it 
often necessary if one has available 
a solid and_ easily-approached 
friend-expert such as Fr. Woywod. 

Of particular value is the readi- 
ness of the author to explain the 
very things about which the av- 
erage priest may be somewhat hazy. 
Thus, just for example, in treating 
the difference between public and 
occult impediments to matrimony, 
the volume supplies one with all the 
concepts he will need. 

The index is meticulously worked 
out, and this greatly facilitates 
prompt satisfaction to one’s prob- 
lems. 


It is highly recommended to any- 
one who wants to base his decisions 
on sound canonical doctrine. As a 
gift to a seminarian or to a recently 
ordained priest, it would prove most 
welcome. The appendices are very 
complete. 


Rev. Aman Carr, O.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor, 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review 


The Audio-Visual Equipment 
Manual. By James D. Finn, Gen- 
eral Editor, Edgar Dale (Dryden 
Press, pages XX 363; price 
$9.50). 


Now that there are approxi- 
mately 450,000 16mm sound pro- 
jectors in service in the United 
States, and tape recorders to the 
number of 250,000, the Dryden 
Press saw fit to publish a handsome, 
thumb indexed manual on the 
theory of audio-visual equipment, 
instructions for operating, and gen- 
eral techniques of good practice 
with equipment. Four main cate- 
gories of equipment are presented: 
(1) projection, including 16 mm 
sound and magnetic projectors, 
filmstrip and 2” by 2” slide projec- 
tors, standard slide, overhead trans- 
parency, and opaque projectors; 


*(2) record players and radio re- 


ceivers; (3) tape recorders; (4) 
tachistoscopes, and projective read- , 
ing control devices. 

The author makes no attempt to 
discuss all existing brands, types, 
or models of audio-visual equip- 
ment. The basis for selection was 
wide usage in schools, churches, 
and industry in the United States. 
However, this type of selectivity is 
not strictly adhered to in choosing 
tape recorders. The variety of these 
latter pieces of equipment is so 
great that only the most represen- 
tative are described. 

The operating instructions are 
the best single feature of the man- 
ual. These instructions include elec- 
trical connections, initial adjust- 
ments, threading, projecting, re- 
winding, and maintenance. 16mm 
sound projectors of Ampro, Bell 
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HENRI DANIEL- ROPS, Editor - in - Chief 


Member of the French Academy; author of Jesus and His Times, 
This is the Mass, and over 70 other books. 


150 VOLUMES 


The unique monument to Catholic scholarship and faith—covers every aspect of 
Catholic belief and thought. International in scope—comprehensive in concept, it 
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—AUGUSTINE KLAAS, S. J. Catholic Review Service 
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and Howell, DeVry, Eastman and 
RCA are fully and clearly pre- 
sented. Wherever the manufactur- 
ers’ instructions were brief and suc- 
cinct, the author used the directions 
as given. There is an evident at- 
tempt at simple clarity, a feature 
which is highly commendable in a 
manual which is designed for labo- 
ratory courses in audio-visual edu- 
cation, for short courses provided 
by school systems, as a basic text 
for classes in high school, and 
as a reference book for schools, 
churches, industrial training cen- 
ters, for film librarians, and home 
enthusiasts. 

The manual illustrates filmstrip 
and 2” by 2” slide projectors from 
six leading suppliers. Tape record- 
ers include models from seven lead- 
ing companies. Overhead projectors 
are taken from Beseler and Victor- 
lite. American Optical, Beseler, and 
Taylor models of opaque projectors 
are illustrated and their operation 
and care outlined. The section on 
record players and radio receivers 
displays 16 models from five sup- 
pliers. 

The bibliography, representative 


| of a broad area of books, periodi- 


cals, pamphlets, films, and record- 
ings, reaches a middle ground be- 
tween highly technical and popular 
materials. 

The author faces up to an objec- 


| tion which many audio-visual users 
| would pose. How will an equip- 


ment manual avoid being outdated? 
Perhaps the best answer is that 


| equipment shown in the manual 
| will not go out of use for a number 


of years. Motion picture projectors, 
for example, with an effective life 
estimated at ten years are still in 
operation in some schools after 
fifteen years. New types of equip- 


| ment will need a revised manual, 


but a change in models will not 
necessarily involve a change in 


| basic operation methods. 


The manual has a plastic, me- 
chanical binding. The pages are 


_ extra heavy paper which will en- 
_ dure frequent turning of pages. A 


liberal use of excellent illustrations 
adds much to the handy usefulness 
of the manual. 


Mr. Finn should be congratulated 


| on this splendid publication. Such 


a manual will remove much of the 
fear connected with the operation 
of seemingly complex audio-visual 


equipment. The ordinary operator, 
not the electronic engineer, will 
benefit from this attractive and 
practically conceived manual. 
Rev. RAyMonp J. Bisuop, S.J. 


Associate Professor of Education, 
Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska 


Special Education for the Ex- 
ceptional. Vol. 3. Mental and 
Emotional Deviates and Special 
Problems. Edited by Merle E. 
Frampton and Elena D. Gall 
(Porter Sargent Pub., 11 Beacon 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; pages 699; 
price $5.50). 


To anyone interested in knowing 
more about the “different” child, 
this collection of searching studies 
by noted educators will provide a 
profound understanding of all the 
factors involved in producing un- 
derstanding, and educating the ex- 
ceptional child. The gifted child, 
the brain-injured, the cerebral 
palsied, the hemiplegic, the epilep- 
tic, the emotionally disturbed, the 
juvenile delinquent, the mentally re- 
tarded, the narcotic, and the alco- 
holic are each in turn surveyed by 
six or seven experts who write the 
half dozen articles given to each 
group. Each section concludes 
with agencies, periodicals, and 
bibliographies concerned with that 
type of exceptional child. The book 
is a valuable reference book for the 
teacher, nurse, doctor, or social 
worker who may have to deal with 
such children or give counsel con- 
cerning them. 

Florence Brumbaugh writes that 
appreciation for the mental abili- 
ties of bright children is not enough. 
A teacher must have an affection 
for this type of child and an under- 
standing and respect for “gifted- 
ness.” Rotating teachers from gifted 
to slow classes is not advised; for a 
teacher should be allowed to apply 
the experience she gains from teach- 
ing one class of gifted children to 
the next class of gifted children. 
Bright children profit by being al- 
lowed to progress as rapidly as 
possible. 

Lorge points out that the gifted 
make better adjustments, both per- 
sonal and social, than others and 
this adjustment, combined with 
their superior intellectual ability, 
gives them a concern for the gen- 
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eral welfare of the community so 
that they make genuine contribu- 
tions to this. 

The brain-damaged child’ will 
show more disturbance in behavior 
the earlier in his life that the insult 
occurs. Such a child exhibits over- 
activity, brain-driveness, sometimes 
a fluctuation between apathy and 
over-activity and a general disor- 
ganized, restless, aimless, wild and 
immature behavior, at times ag- 
gressive and destructive. The child’s 
efforts to pattern his impulses may 
result in clowning in an effort to 
distract the adult so that his de- 
ficiencies will be less noticeable. 
During periods of stress and frus- 
tration, he will indulge in temper 
tantrums. The help advised by 
Lauretta Bender for such a child 
is to assist him in maturating be- 
havior and encourage acceptable 
compulsive patterns. Isolation and 
deprivation will only increase his 
disturbance and should be avoided. 
Children with a certain type of 
brain damage tend to cling to the 
nearest most reliable adult and 
such children need “prolonged 
mothering, emotional support, and 
aid in patterning in behavior by a 
well-structuralized program of 
training and recreation. Even in 
adolescence more anxiety and de- 
pendency call for more support, a 
better structuralized educational 
program, and frequent correction 
of social concepts and reality. Ex- 
cessive permissiveness is especially 
disorganizing for such children.” 
These children have a predisposi- 
tion to anxiety which makes for a 
tendency to regress under stress, to 
cling to adults and poor reality 
testing. However, the author points 
out that the drive toward normality 
is much stronger than the disor- 
ganizing force at work in the dam- 
aged brain. In these cases, intellec- 
tual retardation is more apparent 
than real due to blocking because 
of anxiety or to isolation and de- 
privation. 

Hawkins points out that the dis- 
tractibility of the brain-injured is 
an exaggerated responsiveness to 
stimuli, making it necessary for the 
teacher to reduce the amount of 
stimuli. She states that the per- 
sonality patterns that develop from 
encephalitis are: emotional instabil- 
ity, restlessness, quarrelsomeness, 
abusiveness, impudence, lack of in- 
hibition, hyper-impulsiveness and 
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vaingloriousness. There may also be 
stealing, lying, sex offenses and de- 
structiveness. Home and school for 
these children should be free from 
frietion and vexation. Punishment 
won't help since these effects are 
due to brain damage and brain tis- 
sue cannot be repaired. Diplomacy 
rather than coddling should be 
used. 

With the emotionally disturbed 


child, symptoms do not come singly. 
McCandless affirms that emotional 
maladjustments spring from a lack 
of consistent relations with a mean- 
ingful adult in the very early life 
span and schizophrenia is the re- 
sult of severe deprivation or of in- 
consistent mothering in very early 
life. Recent studies prove that poor 
father relationships interfere with 
adjustment sufficiently to produce 


| ettiong to Fiscsiaa —_ 


Here is first day fun for teacher and class 


. . with friendly 


smiles, hand shakes and a catchy, happy tune. 


Oh 1 ST a Ss 


nigeria 
ve hope proves helpful 


Taking a cue from Mrs. Anna 
in popular play, THE KING 
AND I, you might adapt her 
now familiar singing-game, 
GETTING TO KNOW YOU; for 
any club meeting where you 
have guests or new members. 


USE a record, sheet music or 
song book, that contains this 
song (from library, bookstore 
or music shop). Have group 


form circle (sit or stand). 


se 


LEADER goes through the 
song; group repeats. Then, add 
action. Imitation and gestures 
come easily to young people. . 
Both the shy and more sure 
benefit by the fun of it all. 


EACH TIME group comes to 
“getting to know you”, all smile 
at neighbor; ‘‘getting to like 
you"’, all shake hands with 
neighbor (cross over hands.) 


‘‘NEW things to learn about 
you’’—all stop to hear neigh- 
bor say his name . . Different 
phrases suggest own inter- 
pretative gestures and action. 


Home after a busy day, 
¢ see how quickly the lively, fresh 
flavor of good, delicious 


é Wrigley's Spearmint Gum gives 
_-"~ you a refreshing, little lift and the smooth, 
_— natural chewing helps relieve tension. 































































































































































































































marked underachievement — in 
school. Boys from “broken homes 
showed more tendency to anger, 
more self-centeredness, less sensi- 
tivity to social approval, less self- 
control and more depression than 
youngsters from whole homes.” 
McCandless proposes these quali- 
ties for teachers of the emotionally 
disturbed child: a rewarding per- 
sonal life, high motivation, self- 
awareness and self-honesty, social 
sensitivity for working with the 
parents, and objectivity. 

Ernst Suerken observes that a 
youngster’s adjustment to school is 
a pretty accurate barometer of his 
general mental health. The child 
who dislikes school, has problems 
that have little to do with school 
routine. Justice Jacob Panken pro- 
tests that few will have use for 
botany, yet most will marry and 
nothing is taught in the schools 
about marriage responsibilities. 

In some cases, parents discipline 
their children to the extent of awak- 
ening sadistic tendencies in the 
child. “Delinquency and mental ill- 
health walk arm in arm,” Suerken 
writes. He points out that delin- 


quent children who are emotionally 
disturbed due to deprivation are 
more demanding than non-delin- 
quents. They need understanding, 
and of the type that will help them 
grow emotionally. 

Farrell, Chipman and Brazier 
point out that pupils who are mildly 
mentally retarded should complete 
academic work of from third to fifth 
grade level at the age of sixteen to 
eighteen. Such students are us- 
ually ready to profit from kinder- 
garten instruction at the age of 
from seven to nine years and they 
will need, the authors contend, two 
to three years of kindergarten to 
get them ready for primary activ- 
ities. 

Naomi GILPATRICK 


Winning Converts, A Symposium 
on Methods of Convert Making 
for Priests and Lay People. 
Edited by John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 
( University of Notre Dame Press, 
revised and enlarged 1957; pages 
250; price $0.35). 


You will like this book. The 
names of famous leaders in the field 
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THE STORY OF MENSTRUATION 


by 
Walt Disney Productions 








of convert making are a guarantee 
of quality: Bishop Sheen, Clare 
Boothe Luce, Bishop Helmsing, 
Monsignor Gabriels, Father Fallon, 
Father Bowling, Father McGinn, 
and Editor Father O’Brien himself. 
These famous individuals point out 
clearly that individual effort is im- 
portant, but they tell us themselves 
that the convert movement in 
America rests on organization and 
group effort. The names of Opera- 
tion Doorbell, Crusade for Souls, 
and Catholic Census and Informa- 
tion Program give promise of united 
action as well as long-enduring re- 
sults. 

The field is so vast that there is 
room both for individual effort and 
for group effort on a parochial or 
diocesan or state-wide basis. Final 
success depends basically on the 
Parish Inquiry Class, the local unit 
of the convert movement. The mes- 
sage of the book can be summarized 
very briefly: Every parish in Amer- 
ica should have a Parish Inquiry 
Class, and every Catholic in the 
parish should make it his or her own 
personal responsibility to attract 
and invite and bring inquiring pros- 
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pects to it. Naturally, Winning Con- 
verts focuses its attention on every 
aspect of the Inquiry Class, its 
organization, its advertising, its 
schedule, its method of teaching, 
its record keeping, its literature, its 
personnel, and (most important of 
all) its apostolic lay men and lay 
women who invite and bring the 
inquirers. 

The priest is the teacher of the 
Inquiry Class; the lay people are 
the recruiters. Some priests will be 
amazed to find that the class- 
method of instructing converts has 
many real advantages. A test of 
experience will be the best proof 
of it. Some of the lay people will 
also be amazed, first that Christ’s 
command, “Go, teach all nations,” 
refers in any way to them and sec- 
ondly that their recruiting of pros- 
pects for the Inquiry Class makes 
them “fishers of men” in a very 
real sense. 

The churchless 70,000,000 peo- 
ple in our land are waiting to be 
won to Christ and to His Church, 
but we have only 130,000 converts 
a year. A unified effort and a sys- 
tematic program in every parish 
could easily double or triple that 
number. Our Catholic Faith is a 
treasure, and millions of souls are 
waiting to receive it. Catholics can 
realize that they have a treasure 
either by having it taken away or 
by sharing it with someone else. 
The first way would be a sad one 
indeed; we hope that many Cath- 
olics will learn the precious value 
of their Faith in the blessed way 
of trying to share it with others. 


Rev. Paut M. Barer 


History of Germany from the Ref- 
ormation to the Present Day. 
By Minna R. Falk (Philosophical 
Library, New York; pages x, 438; 
price $6.00). 


Miss Falk explains in the preface 


ingenious interpretations which 
overthrow accepted historical com- 
monplaces; they have a right to 
expect, in the best sense of the 
word, “Popular” history: clear, in- 
teresting, possibly exciting, and 
above all, accurate. Their expecta- 
tions, unfortunately, will not be en- 
tirely fulfilled in the present work. 
To the author’s credit, let it be 
said that she has adopted a simple 
principle of organization: a straight- 
forward chronology, pivoted around 
the personalities who have played 


the most crucial roles in the fluctuat- 
ing fortunes of the German nation. 
Frederick the Great, Bismark, Wil- 
liam II, Stresemann—all pass in 
stately procession, and the contri- 
bution of each is judiciously 
evaluated. The account gains im- 
mediacy in the final chapter on the 
Federal Republic, where Miss Falk 
can draw on her experience with 
the military governments in Ger- 
many and Austria. Many will wish 
she had amplified this section as 
well as her concluding remarks on 
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Title-View Textbook Covers with ex- 
clusive transparent spine provide quick 
. « +» easy title identification. Durable 
Plasti-Thene Coating gives moisture- 
resistant, wear-absorbing protection . . . 
never cracks—peels—discolors. 


The finest artwork and printing present 
an attractive ‘quality’ look that increases 
school spirit and pride. Your school name 
and emblem are accurately reproduced 
in school colors. 
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NEW... SAFETY-SHEAR™ PAPER CUTTER 
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Eliminate the danger of arm-type cutters. 
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to her book that she set out to write 
a simple narrative of German his- 
tory which would meet the needs of 
students seeking basic information. 
Such a treatment might also be of 
service to the alert general reader 
anxious to keep informed on an im- 
portant European country which is 
a vital stake in the rivalry between 
Soviet Russia and the West. These 
readers do not require the author 
to present new research supported 
by a scaffolding of footnotes, nor 
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16 NEW 
FILMSTRIPS 


“HEROES OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT” 


. Designed and produced as a 
teaching aid for Catholic Schools and 
Churches. 


Sixteen filmstrips in beautiful color 
illustrating the Old Testament. 


The pictures for these superb teaching 
aids have been especially created by the 
well-known religious artist and illus- 
trator Gahn Woods. 


Each filmstrip is accompanied by a 
10” long playing 33% RPM, unbreak- 
able recording. In the interest of keep- 
ing the purchase price as low as possible, 
each record has two stories. One on 
each side. 
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146-01 Archer Ave. 
damaica 35, N. Y. 
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the Old Testament” as described above. 
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the future of Germany. The coun- 








try’s return to normal national life, 
says Miss Falk, will require the 
overcoming of five obstacles: the 
issue of the Saar (reunited with 
Germany with Germany since the 
writing of this book); the difficulty 
of absorbing into the West the 
population expelled from the Soviet 
zone; the temptation, stemming 
from the continued partition, to 
turn toward the Soviets; the Ger- 
mans penchant for embracing mys- 
tical creeds; and the religious ani- 
mosity between Catholics and 
Protestants, aggravated by the pres- 
ent political division of the coun- 
try. But she can suggest no more 
concrete solution to these problems 
than the exertions of “wise leader- 
ship” in the coming years. 

Most readers will be disappointed 
by Miss Falk’s decision to concen- 
trate her attention on the political 
and, to a lesser extent, the economic 
history of Germany. Little is said 
here about social developments, the 
arts, science, or philosophy, and the 
author's disclaimer that limitations 
of space made these omissions 
necessary is not convincing. 

A more serious obstacle to the 
book’s usefulness however, is the 
evident lack of care in both writing 
and editing. Readers would have 
been spared much bewilderment by 
the rewriting of many vague and 
obscure passages; typographical er- 
rors and faulty usage abound; and 
while there are no grave errors of 
fact, there are a number of slips 
which may perplex, and at times 
amuse. The connoisseur of historical 
boners will treasure the information 
that the Empress Maria Theresa, 
who died in 1780, had the walls of 
her study covered with “daguerreo- 
types” of her family. But it is 
merely annoying to have the date 
of the Berlin Congress of 1878 
placed eight years too early, or to 
read that the Jameson raid of 1896 
was carried on against the British 
(it was in fact an unauthorized 
British attack on the Boers in the 
Transvall). 

With extensive revision and cor- 
rection, a second edition of this 
book might be made an interesting 
and useful reference work. The 
wary student, however, will read 
closely and carefully when he con- 
sults the present volume. 


James E. Bunce 
Assistant-Professor of History 


St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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When your school or organiza- 
tion has need for funds we can 
show you a new way to raise 
any amount up to $5,000 in only 
three weeks. 


HOW??? 


FIRST We will send you samples of the 
items that will best fit the season and your 
particular area. 


SECOND After your approval we will 
deliver to you as much of our merchandise, 
the same as is included in your samples, as 
you may need. We do not sell this mer- 
chandise to you—we consign it. There- 
fore, at the end of the program you are 
not left with anything but the profits. 
This merchandise was made to retail for 
$1.00 per piece, even though, its actual 
value is higher. You receive, when you 
sell this merchandise, $4.80 profit on each 
dozen sold. This is more than 66% profit 
on cost. 


The real secret of our program, however, 
is not just the profit itself, it is the fact 
that each child receives an award who 
sells a dozen or more. In addition to this, 
we give to the child selling the greatest 
amount an award commensurate to the 
size of the project, i.e., motion pictures 
outfits, bicycles, hi-fi equipment, etc. In 
addition to this there is an award for the 
child who sells the most in each class that 
reaches its quota. 


Our experience has shown us that the 
children sell this merchandise not only to 
‘members of the parish, but to outsiders 
as well, which limits the burden on the 
parishioners. Since there is no invest- 
ment, and the program is normally con- 
summated in three weeks, it serves as a 
very satisfactory arrangement, in that the 
children receive an award: the school re- 
ceives a handsome profit: the consumer 
receives an attractive article at a fair 
price: and the time limit is held to a 
minimum. 


The first to take advantage of this NO 
RISK offer for your school, organization, 
or class group. MAIL COUPON TODAY. 
SSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSEES 


Micnaet McDonovucH 
139 Montgomery Avenue 
Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 


Mohawk 4-5700 


Gentlemen: Please send me without 
any obligation, samples and informa- 
tion. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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America’s Leading and 
Largest Specialists in 
CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS 
CARDS for fund raising in 
Parochial Schools and 
Church Organizations 


The most discriminating buyer will be 
pleased with our 1958 edition of the Catholic 
CLASSICS ASSORTMENT. Among the 
typically religious themes, you will find 
lovely reproductions of old masters, as well 
as traditional subjects such as Madonna 
designs, rosary, statues, designs depicting 
the Holy Family, etc. All have been taste- 
fully embellished with gold bronze. These 
assortments, lovelier than ever before, will 
be even more successful than ever before. 
To make the assortment one of the finest 
ever created, no pains have been spared in 
the creation of the box wrap. In addition, 
we have a complete line of wrapping paper 
and every day cards (Religious and 
Secular). Our quantity prices are surpris- 
ingly low. 


This box (illustrated) is 
only one of 14 Catholic 
boxes that retail for only $1 
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CRESTCARD CO. 
169-173 Highland Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Please send me samples of your 1958 


line of Catholic Christmas Cards on 
approval. No obligation of course. 
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Well known for his position in audio-visual education, Charles 
F. Hoban presented the keynote address to open the 7th 
CAVE convention at Philadelphia, April 8, 1958. 


THREE THINGS HAVE OCCURRED in American education for 
which there is no historical precedent. 

1. Human knowledge has expanded and continues to 
expand at an explosive rate. This means that the schools 
and colleges must teach much that is new, and much that 
is old. This adds up to a major expansion of the curriculum. 

2. The school age population and the number of adults 
in school have also expanded at an explosive rate. This 
means that more people must be taught than at any pe- 
riod of history. 

3. At the same time, there has been a serious ercsion 
in the confidence of parents, public, and press in the 
American school system and its adequacy to meet the chal- 
lenge which the nation now faces. This means that our 
schools are on the defensive, that there is great need for 
educational statesmanship, and that at least some funda- 
mental changes in our educational program must be made 
from first grade through our graduate schools. 

In essence these three events constitute the basis of the 
crisis in American education. Shortages in qualified teach- 
ers, shortages in classrooms, neglect of training in the hard 
core of fundamental subjects, and neglect and waste of 
the intellectually gifted are, in a sense, simply the specific 
ponderables of the crisis. 


Not by Making Whipping Boys 


We are not likely to meet this crisis either intelligently 
or effectively by making whipping boys of the “education- 
ists,” i.e., professors of education and the school adminis- 
trators and teachers whom they have indoctrinated. Nor 
are we being very bright in throwing rocks at the grave of 
John Dewey, and blaming him for the sins of enthusiastic 
and undisciplined camp followers of Dewey’s pragmatism. 

John Dewey rests uneasily in his grave, as he must have 
viewed with alarm during his life, the applications of 
his philosophy to public education and to “progressive edu- 
cation” after its great and important surge during the 
1930's. 

Let me make it unmistakably clear that I have never 
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agreed with Dewey’s philosophical system. I suspect that 
his canonization in education in the United States, par- 
ticularly in public education, did not come from the pro- 
found study of his teachings and writings, but from his 
evangelistic and not too well disciplined followers. 

These general remarks are offered for consideration in 
dealing with the field of our specific interests—the use of 
modern media of communication in education. We are not 
likely to make much progress in the important area of in- 
structional materials unless we consider them within the 
context of the problems, challenges, and necessary changes 
in the curriculum, and in relation to the broad program 
of the American system of education. 

Catholic education is an important component of the 
American educational system, as are other private schools, 
parochial schools of other religious denominations, and 
privately endowed colleges and universities, including those 
affiliated or associated with various religious denomina- 
tions. 


Conserved Paramount Responsibilities 


Catholic education has made and is making two major 
contributions. It has conserved and defended the idea that 
mastery of fundamental skills and intellectual achievement 
and the teaching of moral responsibility are paramount 
responsibilities of the school. It has, in addition, estab- 
lished and supported the actual facilities of education 
without tax support, and has, as a consequence, prevented 
the collapse in many communities of public education from 
the deluge of pupils, and the shortage of classrooms and 
teachers. These are ‘no trivial contributions to American 
education. 

But Catholic education suffers under many of the same 
burdens laid on tax-supported school systems and state 
universities. It must deal with the explosion in knowledge 
and the explosion in population. Thanks to its emphasis on 
mastery of fundamental skills and on hard rather than soft 
courses in the elementary and secondary curricula, Catholic 
education has escaped much of the erosion in confidence 
which is expressed with reference to tax-supported public 
schools. 

All American education must seek salvation in instruc- 
tion, not in construction. Classrooms, well-equipped labora- 
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YOUR CHECKLIST 


OF MOST WANTED TEACHING AIDS FOR 
MAKING THIS YEAR’S SELECTION 


PLANNED FOR THE VERY YOUNG 
PRIMARY CLASS CARDS 


Content and understandability designed 
for kindergarten, first, second and third 
graders. rge 14” x 20” classroom size 
cards, heavyweight and printed in full 
color. Twelve pictures to set, except 
Creation which has eight. 

SETS IN SERIES: 

[] The Sacraments 

[| The Commandments 

|] Creation 

[| The Mass 

{_] The Life of Christ 

SINGLE SET—$5.00, postpaid 

FIVE OR MORE SETS—$4.00 each set, post- 
paid 


ASKED FOR AGAIN AND AGAIN 
PRAYER CHARTS 


Two charts, each 22” x 28”, with 
slotted pockets. Flash cards fit 
into pockets—on one chart the 
prayer itself, on the other a simple 
explanation. The Our Father, 
Hail Mary, Apostles’ Creed, Acts 
- Contrition, Faith, Hope and 
ve. 


{-] COMPLETE SET— $6.50, postpaid 


FOR YOU .. . UNLESS YOU CAN REVIEW THE MORE THAN 
1,200 CHILDREN’S BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS YEAR 


CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB 


An invaluable service plus highest 
book discounts. Ten month, Sep- 

\ tember through June, subscription 
plan. 


[] P—Picture Book Group, ages 6 to 9—$21.75 (10 books) 

|] A—Intermediate Group, ages 9 to 12—$21.75 (10 books) 

("| B—Boys’ Group, ages 12 to 16—$21.75 (10 books) 

|] C—Girls’ Group, ages 12 to 16—$21.75 (10 books) 

[|] D—Knowledge Builders, ages 10 and up—$21.75 (10 books) 
|] ALL FIVE GROUPS—$105.00 (50 books) 


... WITH AN 
EXTRA SPECIAL 


FREE OFFER 
FOR ACTING NOW 


FROM FOURTH GRADE ON ... 
ADVANCED CLASS CARDS 


Simple enough for fourth graders .. . 
complete enough for high school stu- 
dents. Same fine features as Primary 
Class Cards but with 15 pictures to 
each set. 

SETS IN SERIES: 

["] The Mass 

[_} Externals of the Liturgy 

[] Liturgical Symbols 

[| The Rosary 

{-] Commandments of the Church 

[_} Spiritual and Corporal Works of Mercy 
SINGLE SETS—$6.00, postpaid 

SIX OR MORE SETS—$5.00 each set, post- 
paid 





BIG AND COLORFUL 
eh 


BIBLE PICTURES 


Huge 25” x 30” classroom size, 
printed in full color on heavy 
smudge-proof plastic coated paper. 


[] 30 PICTURE OLD TESTAMENT SET— 
$35.00, postpaid 


[-] 30 PICTURE NEW TESTAMENT SET— 
$35.00, postpaid 


é@ (|_| BOTH SETS (COMBINATION PRICE)— 
$60.00, postpaid 


FILMSTRIPS SPEED LEARNING BY SPANNING TIME AND 
DISTANCE 


Father Gales has brought together 

more than a hundred good color 

filmstrips to teach religion. Many 

of them are already listed in our 

audio-visual catalog. Sound will be 
rovided on unbreakable LP records. 
rices are surprisingly low. 


[-] SEND ME INFORMATION ABOUT 
CATECHETICAL FILMSTRIPS 


SPECIAL FREE BONUS FOR AN ORDER PLACED NOW .. 


Your order for at least $100 worth of anything listed on this page brings you 
FREE a colorful 74 frame filmstrip on St. Bernadette, together with a Long 
Playing unbreakable record with a 17 minute dramatization. This combination 
is soon to go on sale for $12.50. Few children will enjoy a pilgrimage to Lourdes 


ous this centennial year, but with this filmstrip and record they can “‘almost”’ 
there. 


SEND ME THE ITEMS INDICATED ABOVE .. . 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS ____ 


USE THIS CHECKLIST PAGE FOR ORDERING TEACHING AIDS... CITY 


merely check those items you wish, or indicate the quantity if you want more 
than one of an item, fill in the information below, tear out page and send to... 


CATECHETICAL GUILD, 260 SUMMIT AVENUE 
ST. PAUL 2, MINNESOTA 


ZONE____STATE___ 
If you are not yet ready to place an order and 
wish more information on these teaching aids, 
check here |_| 
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tories, gymnasiums, shops, and auditoriums obviously 
must be provided, but not lavishly or with imbalance. All 
teachers must be well-educated, well-trained, and suited for 
their jobs, but not on a uniform basis. It is patently ridicu- 
lous to assume that a third grade teacher must have the 
same kind and amount of training as the teacher of high- 
school mathematics or physics or chemistry or English 
literature. 


Efficient Tools of Teaching 


But what all teachers must have is efficient tools of 
teaching. Since teaching is fundamentally communication, 
and good teaching is fundamentally good communication, 
it is becoming increasingly evident that education can im- 
prove in efficiency by concentrating major attention on 
media of communication, specifically on media developed 
during the present century. 

The requirement for teaching more subject matter in 
the schools can be met by either of two ways, or by some 
appropriate combination of the two. We can lengthen the 
period of schooling. This solution is being applied in pro- 
fessional education, to the point that there is considerable 
concern that professional education may price itself out 
of the market. 

Or, on the other hand, we can increase the efficiency of 
instruction within the presently allotted period of time, 
roughly twelve years of pre-college education. In compari- 
son with European education, we lose two full years of 
educational achievement. That is to say, it takes us twelve 
years to approximate with our best students the level of 
intellectual achievement generally achieved in Europe in 
ten years. I am not suggesting that we adopt the European 
system in this country. I am merely pointing out that there 
is evidence of tragic waste of time within our present 
twelve years of pre-college schooling. Increased efficiency 
of instruction is necessary. It is precisely here that audio- 
visual education comes prominently into the picture—audio- 
visual materials are mighty efficient teaching tools. 


Two Areas of Leadership 


All private educational institutions have responsibility 
for two areas of leadership: (1) leadership in new develop- 
ments and experimentation in educational efficiency, (2) 
leadership in the preservation and restoration of balance in 
the school program so that education is not subjected to 
crash programs and build-ups in science and mathematics 
to the neglect of the humanities, English and foreign 
languages, and the social studies. Curriculum planning is 
not the direct responsibility of the audio-visual educator. 
It is the context within which he works. It is the area in 
which he can, through developing the use of modern media 
of communication in education, make a distinct contribu- 
tion. Catholic education has not always and in all its insti- 
tutions exercised this leadership to the degree to which it 
is obligated and capable, although important and pioneer- 
ing work is being done in the new and highly promising 
field of educational television and has been done with 
motion pictures, film strips, etc. The reasons for this pos- 
sible lag in leadership are not difficult to identify: lack of 
funds is perhaps the greatest single factor, but I cannot 
escape the conclusion that, real as this reason is, it is also 
used as an excuse for not doing what should be done. The 
price of this neglect may be prohibitively high in the long 
run. From my position of relative detachment from the de- 
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tails of educational administration and the daily tasks of 
teaching, it is clearly evident that major advances can be 
made in audio-visual education. One opportunity for ad- 
vance lies in educational television. This subject will be 
covered in detail later in CAVE’s program under the very 
able leadership of Miss Margaret Kearney, educational 
director of CBS’s WCAU, and with the participation of 
highly accomplished Religious pioneering in this field. It is 
not necessary, or even desirable, to cover this subject ex- 
tensively at this session. 

There are two things about television that must be kept 
in clear focus. No matter what its limitations may turn out 
to be, and it certainly has its limitations, the obvious fact 
about television is that it can bring to countless classrooms 
(and living rooms) the best instruction from the relatively 
small number of rarely gifted teachers available in the en- 
tire educational system. Teaching ability is like any other 
human ability. It is distributed in such a way that there 
are a relatively few poor teachers, a large majority of good, 
able teachers, a relatively few exceptionally gifted teachers. 


Brought into Every Classroom 


With television, this rare supply of exceptionally gifted 
teachers can, for at least part of the school day or school 
week, be brought into every classroom equipped with elec- 
trical outlets. 

Since man’s development of the gift of language, nothing 
in the history of communication has the impact and in- 
_ fluence of television. Furthermore, technological advances 
in the field of electronics, including television, are being 
made at a rapid pace. We can be confident that television 
as a tool of education will become vastly more convenient 
and vastly more technically efficient in the foreseeable 
future. 

Let me repeat that I am aware of at least some of the 
significant experimentation with educational television. The 
point I am emphasizing is the need to spread the experi- 
mentation with television in education on a vastly ex- 
panded scale. 

There is one great difference between educational 1no- 
tion pictures and educational television. As educators, we 
missed the boat with educational films. We failed to realize 
or utilize their full potential in education. On the other 
hand, television has caught the imagination and enthusiasm 
of the teaching profession, the public, and the educational 
foundations. There is a general consensus that we cannot 
afford to neglect the educational potential of television 
as we neglected the educational potential of the motion 
picture. If there is a tide in human affairs, educational 
television is part of that tide. This is the second overriding 
consideration on educational television. Few responsible 
people seriously claim that television can do the whole job 
of education. Furthermore many educators seriously doubt 


INCOMPARABLE 


— Saint Andrew 
Daily Missal 


with LARGER type 
ready for school opening 


larger and more legible type 


a new translation of the prayers of the Ordinary and 
for the Proper of the Mass 


new detailed instructions on the liturgy of the Mass 


the liturgy of the Mass written to conform with the 
latest decrees issued by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites effective January 1, 1956 


all commentaries on the liturgy are entirely new to 
conform with the latest regulations 


all doctrinal, historical and liturgical notes for the 
Sundays, feastdays and the lives of the Saints entirely 
rewritten and up to date 


the new complete Holy Week ceremonies and all 
the latest universal Masses are in their respective 
places 


the Epistles and Gospels and all Psalms are given in 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine text includ- 
ing those passages from the Old Testament which 
have thus far appeared in the Confraternity transla- 
tion 


Now available at your Catholic book or 
religious articles dealer. Priced at $3.75 
and up. At your request we will be glad 
to send you a copy on approval. Discount 
to Clergy and Religious. 


that substantial reduction in the number of teachers re- 
quired for classroom instruction can or will be brought 
about by the use of educational television. 


More Efficient Instruction 


However, there is strong reason to believe that more 
efficient instruction can be provided in substantially less 
time over TV than through the conventional classroom 
methods, granting, of course, that the best teaching talent 
and the best curriculum planning are involved. It is my 
personal belief that as good or better instruction can be 


For further information and descriptive folder write 


THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 
413-417 Sibley Street Saint Paul 1, Minn. 
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TRUE BOOKS 


a 


The Teacher's — 


True Friend! 





Here's how the True Book Series helps lighten a 
teacher's work load: 


Simplifies teaching tasks 
Sharpens reading skills 

Sparks discussion on Unit Study 
Enriches any curriculum 

Forms basis for student projects 
Aids remedial reading 


44 factual books for primary grades to spark de- 
velopment of young minds by encouraging early 
independent reading. Subjects appealing to every 
interest—from Insects to Eskimos, from Oceans to 
Science Experiments. Entire True Book series 
prepared under the direction of Illa Podendorf, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago. Grades 
Kg-4. Net $1.50 each. 


3 Teaching Aids— 
ALL FREE 


Write today for the Childrens Press Correlation 
Guide and the Childrens Press Science Guide— 
plus the new Fall Catalog of all Childrens Press 
titles. Learn about the exciting ‘I Want To Be” 
books for beginning readers, the ““You”’ book series 
for older children, and the ‘““Hobby” books for all 
ages. 


‘. « i The Children's Books with 
Butlt-In Creative Enjoyment 





Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, III 





provided in a half-hour television lesson than in an hour of 
conventional teaching procedure—in those areas where 
television teaching is feasible and educationally legitimate. 

So far, I have touched briefly on educational television. 
Now, I would like to comment on other audio-visual mate- 
rials. For some time, leaders in this field have been con- 
vinced that a plateau had been reached in interest and in 
use of educational motion pictures, filmstrips, recordings, 
and the like. Up to recently, this plateau was a reality. 
We have now pulled out of that plateau and the curve 
of use, both in quantity of use and in areas of use is again 
on the ascent. There is little doubt that educational motion 
pictures and other modern audio-visual materials are here 
to stay. This leads us into a problem that must be faced 
squarely and solved rapidly. The fact is that many of these 
materials, good as they are, can now be greatly improved. 
One great area of improvement is the way we use these 
materials in teaching. 

We cannot afford to relax our efforts to develop the wider 
and better use of these materials, but, neither can we af- 
ford to neglect the fact that these materials can and must 
be improved in educational content and educational treat- 
ment, if they are to increase the efficiency of instruction 
under the tougher requirements for educational perform- 
ance imposed on the schools. 

In closing, I suggest that the educational improvement 
of conventional audio-visual materials—motion pictures, 
filmstrips, maps and charts, etc., be included with educa- 
tional television as our first order of business. 


A NEW LOOK AT OLD 
TOOLS OF LEARNING 


By Dr. William H. Hartley, Chairman, Dept. of Education, 
State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 


Dr. Hartley served as a balance wheel at the 7th CAVE con- 
vention by showing that some of the older tools of learning 
that appeal to the senses are equally a part of the modern 
teacher's A-V kits 


“Once in the dear dead days beyond recall,” it is said that 
good teachers used their creative imagination to set up 
learning situations which were always stimulating, atten- 
tion-catching, and challenging. In the “good old days” 
there were, it is further alleged, master teachers whose 
classrooms were neat, orderly, and attractive. These supe- 
rior teachers taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and, according to legend, they were adept in the use 
of the hickory stick. 

The pupils in the schools of yore were earnest, respect- 
ful, and attentive. The rumors concerning “locking out the 
teacher” and the stories about the big boy who had to be 
soundly thrashed before school could be “kept” must have 
been grossly exaggerated. 

In these schools of the past little equipment was needed. 
The pupils with their slates and the teacher with his black- 
board performed an intellectual alchemy the formula for 
which has been lost. With the teacher at one end of the 
log and the student at the other, the heritage of the past 
was successfully passed along from one generation to the 
next. Incidentally, I look forward to observing the teach- 
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ing of the facts about atomic fission by this log sitting 
method. 

Gone, gone forever is the “golden age” of American 
education. Nostalgic yearning will not bring it back. We 
are living in a hectic, rushed, crowded, and demanding 
era. It does little good to dream of these never-never 
times. Things are not what they used to be and they prob- 
ably never were. 


Facing the Teacher 


Like it or not, the educator of today is faced with tele- 
vision, comic books, space travel, rock-and-roll, sack 
dresses, atomic breakfast foods, Volkswagons, crowded 
classrooms, teaching films, tape recorders, and 100% ac- 
tive, alive, exceptionally exceptional, highly individualistic 
pupils. 

Teaching today’s youngster isn’t easy. It never was. It 
calls for highly professional skills. Not everyone can do it. 
Those with the courage to give it an honest try need all 
the technical help they can get. Fortunately, a highly 
mechanical age has developed specialized tools to aid the 
teacher. 

Those who have followed the progress in the use of 
audio-visual materials in our schools have witnessed a re- 
markable upsurge in interest and efficiency in teaching and 
learning. As newer and better tools of learning have be- 
come available the abler teachers have found ways of using 
them in the cause of meaningful preparation of young 
people for a world which needs the best brains possible. 
Never before have pupils had such an unexcelled oppor- 
tunity for realistic learning. 


Concomitants 


Numerous odd concomitants have accompanied this 
great influx of teaching material. There have been those 
in the teaching profession who have grasped greedily at 
anything new. They have played with tape recorders, had 
moving picture shows in the classroom, played records by 
the hour, and used filmstrips as a substitute for lessons. If 
it is new it must be good, they reasoned, and they labeled 
themselves “progressive,” “modern,” “up-to-date.” The old 
must go—and out went blackboards, bulletin boards, and 
even textbooks. They were “old fashioned and outmoded.” 

Along with this blind worship of the “new” came an 
occupational disease which we shall call “polydisconten- 
titis.” The symptoms are: if it is new and attractive, and 
has promise, and we do not have it, then we cannot do a 
good job, and there is a good excuse for not doing the best 
with what we have. A little bite from this bug is not bad. 
It leads us to want better equipment with which to work 
with our boys and girls. The trouble is that the bug gets out 
of control. It makes us’ forget our blessings and leads to 
inefficiency, laziness, neuroses, and ulcers. 


Seizes Opportunities 


Sweet, indeed, are the uses of adversity. The good 
teacher seizes the opportunities which surround him. The 
story is told of a teacher who was assigned to a much over- 
crowded school. Since he was a new-comer he was as- 
signed to the only space available—the end of a hallway 
on the second floor. Faced with a blank, brick wall, he 
challenged his pupils to do something to make their learn- 
ing environment more attractive. The class set to with a 
will and covered the entire space with a most attractive 
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mural which set the theme for the social studies unit which 


and, soon, interested teachers were making special visits 


room more attractive. Pictures, maps, posters, exhibits, 


| which loans works of art. He returned a number of prints 


| a picture of the Colosseum has occupied the same spot for 


| The Chalkboard 


| tools in the American classroom—the blackboard. More 
| properly called the chalkboard today this instrument is one 
| of the most versatile, useful, and neglected of all aids to 
| learning. With it we can illustrate the shape of an amoebe, 








they were studying. As visitors walked down the hall 
they saw a colorful, attractive vista. The news got around 


to the school to see this attractive display. The principal, 
pleased and proud, commended the teacher in a faculty 
meeting. What was the reaction of the “polydiscontentitis” 
ridden teachers? “Oh sure,” they said, “that’s fine. But look 
at the advantages this class has.” 


Teacher's Ingenuity 


Anyone can and should take steps to make his class- 


artwork, chalkboard drawings, and appropriate decorations 
are as available as the teacher's ingenuity makes them. It 
requires work, but so does almost anything which is worth 
while. The best part of it is that this is satisfying work— 
and that’s the finest kind. 

Not long ago a science teacher came into a museum 


and took out a new selection. According to the curator, he 
does this about once a month. The prints are used to deco- 
rate the chemistry lab in the local high school. I’m willing 
to wager that the quality of work which goes on in this 
lab is improved by the general spirit of the place. How 
long has it been since the pictures in your own classroom 
were changed or even moved? I know of one school where 


35 years. The resultant effect is one of stodgy sleepiness 
and a feeling that whatever happens here must be dusty 
and dull. 


Let us take a closer look at one of the oldest of teaching 


or the spelling of a new word. It provides us with a sur- 


| face of considerable proportions. We can write big and 
think big with it. In a twinkling, a rough sketch of the 


triangular trade of colonial times can be traced as the 
pupils watch. The class can outline a portion of the text 
together to gain skill in tracing logical sequence or in 
gathering supporting evidence. Groups can use it in pre- 
paring their reports, and individuals may work there un- 
der teacher guidance. It serves as the center of attention, 
or as a work surface for planning, doing, or evaluating. 

Really, what do we know about using the chalkboard? 
Well, let’s see: 

1. Write large. Don’t keep secrets from the pupils in 
the back row. If in doubt as to whether the gems of wis- 
dom can be seen by those in the back of the room, walk 
to the back and see for yourself. This is not only good 
exercise, but it will give one a new insight into the class- 
room situation. 








2. Make It Neat. Set an example for pupils’ work. There 
is a positive relationship between logical and well arranged 
work and the neatness of the thought process. 

3. Keep It Clean. A blackboard is better than a grey- 
board. Boards should be cleaned daily with a damp 
chamois cloth. A thorough washing is needed about once a 
week. Don’t drown the boards with water and then let them 
dry into a streaked mess. A clean board takes the bite of 
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the chalk better and provides a better background for 
information. 

4. Don’t Crowd. If a good deal of material must be 
ready before class time, it is probably best to, duplicate 
some of it. The blackboards which are jammed with mate- 
rial at the beginning of the day will get very little sponta- 
neous use during the lesson. 

5. Use your eraser. When material has served its pur- 
pose get it off of the board, then room will be available 
for new learning. Erase in one direction only and leave a 
neat surface for the next material. 

6. Be Tastefully Colorful. Use color for emphasis, for 
underlining, to add realism, to make parts stand out. Don’t 
overdo the use of color, but don’t neglect it either. 

7. Use Shortcuts such as Patterns and Templates. When 
an outline map of the United States is to be used fre- 
quently on the blackboard, make a large pattern cut of 
cardboard or plywood and trace around it. The same type 
of procedure can be used in science drawings and the like. 
(See Wittick and Schuler, Audio-Visual Materials, Their 
Nature and Their Use.) 

8. Use the Hidden Chalkboard. Experienced teachers 
know the value of having review, summary, and quiz mate- 
rial on the chalkboard, but hidden from sight behind a 
pulled down map, window shade, or drapery. The hidden 
surprise should not always be a test. A pleasant addition to 
the lesson thus hidden will prove to be an effective addi- 
tion to the learning exercise. 

9. Learn Blackboard Skills. A teacher who can draw 
freehand circles, stick figures, or other effective illustra- 
tions adds greatly to his professional competency. Even 
the non-artistic can produce attractive and useful black- 
board illustrations with the help ‘of the opaque projector. 

10. Involve the Pupils. There are striking values to be 
gained by helping the pupils to make effective use of the 
blackboard. Some suggestions in this regard are: (a) 
Work with the pupils at the blackboard. You can almost 
see them think and it will give an insight into the source 
of errors. (Take care that the pupil is not “put on the spot” 
and embarrassed before the class because of errors or 
clumsiness.) (b) Have a capable pupil serve as secretary 
to keep a record of generalizations and conclusions during 
a lesson. (c) Have groups use the blackboard for illustra- 
tions, and main points in their reports. (d) An artistically 
gifted pupil can contribute to class understandings by put- 
ting illustrative material on the board. (e) Use the com- 
pletion method in which a part is left off a drawing or a 
map and pupils complete it for the class. (f) Have pupils 
contribute to the materials to be placed on the board. Use 
their words and give them credit for their part in the 
lesson. (g) Call for pupil reactions to the ideas expressed 
on the chalkboard. Encourage them to criticize, discuss, 
change, and add to such material. (h) Encourage the use 
of graphics on the chalkboard. Pupils can try their hands 
at charts, graphs, time lines, and other devices which 
clarify concepts. 


ENRICHING THE CURRICULUM WITH ETV 


By Sister M. Rosalie, 8.C., Director of Radio and Television, 
Diocese of Pittsburgh 


Sister Rosalie addressed the 7th CAVE convention at Phila- 
delphia, April 8-19, 1958 on educational television. 
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by Mother M. Celeste, O.P. 


This epoch-making textbook, designed to de- 
velop in students an awareness of the Divine 
Plan, is now more valuable than ever with 
the addition of these supplementary aids. 
TEACHERS MANUAL and KEY—a well planned 
and invaluable aid for teachers using this fine text. 


TESTS and KEY—a series of ten unit tests and four 
general tests that skillfully supplement end-of-the 
chapter material. 


LABORATORY MANUAL and KEY—fifty class 
tested experiments that create student desire to learn 
and encourage fidelity both to religious truth and'to 
biological principles. 


HOLY GHOST FRENCH SERIES 


by Mother Raymond de Jesus F.S.E. 


The only elementary French series of its kind avail- 
able at the present time, this is the series that intro- 
duced the FLES program to our Catholic schools. 
The books, based on the modern aural-oral approach 
to language teaching, are beautifully illustrated in 
color, and relate to the everyday experiences of the 
young child. 


BONJOUR—Book I and VENEZ VOIR—Book II are 
now available. Books III and IV will be available 
next spring. 


OTHER OUTSTANDING TEXTS 
FIRST YEAR LATIN, Smith-Thompson 


revised by Charles Jenney, Jr. 


SECOND YEAR LATIN, Scudder 


revised by Charles Jenney, Jr. 


PLANE GEOMETRY, Avery 


revised by William C. Stone 


CHEMISTRY MAN’S SERVANT 


by Fliedner and Teichman 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 


by Reed, Conover, Stearns 
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Supplementary Tests 


for Keystone No. 46 Telebinocular® 


KEYSTONE PLUS-LENS TEST for Hyper- 
opia (Far-Sightedness). Special Acuity Test Card. 

















READY-TO-READ TEST, 3 cards: Fusion, 
Vertical & Lateral Posture, Usable Vision each 
eye at Near Point. 

















< VISUAL-SURVEY SHORT 
TEST. A quick 3-card elimi- 
nation test. Fusion and Usable 
Vision of each eye with both 
open, at Far and Near—also 
Far Point Depth Perception, 
Color, Vertical Posture. 


PRESCHOOL TEST.~> 
Familiar Forms; Usable Vision 
of each eye at Far Point. 


SPACHE BINOCULAR 
READING TESTS. 4 stereo- 
grams omitting different words 
on either side, testing perform- 
ance of each eye while reading. 


KEYSTONE PERIOMETER attachment for Telebinoc- 
ular, tests side vision, important for Driver Training Classes. 


CLEAR DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS with every Test. 


Have you the Standard Keystone Visual-Survey Tests, 
which meet all ordinary requirements of school and college 
visual screening? Developed and improved by 23 years of 
vision-testing experience with more than 15,000 school sys- 
tems and colleges, corporations, eye practitioners. 

















































































































Write for Circular, or Demonstration: KEYstone View Co., 
Meadville, Pa. Originators of Binocular Vision Screening. 
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LAST YEAR IN PirtspuRGH we had a month-long transpor- 
tation tie-up. And people once more found joy in walking! 
Recently our diocesan television department was moved 
to the Golden Triangle area where a square foot of space 
may be rented for a 5-year diocesan salary. This necessi- 
tated the transfer of a truckload of precious accumulations 
to the St. Vincent de Paul Society. It grieves me to say 
that said valuables are not sadly missed by family and 
friends. 

You see we human beings do have a tendency to hoard 
material odds and ends, ideas, traditions; in doing so, we 
frequently get somewhat confused about values. I wonder 
whether the little boy who prays for the school to burn 
down, books and all—“but not Sister Mary Judas; she’s a 
good guy”—might not have the right idea after all. It takes 
a powerful lot of money to build a school—revery alone will 
not do—and once built schools are neither adequate nor 
functional. Air conditioners incite sinus conditions; glass 
brick brightness is not conducive to projector usage; And 
furthermore, whoever said that education must be con- 
fined to box-like four-walled compartments? 


Slaves to Books? 


And books! books! Think for a minute about the dis- 
astrous effect of books. They’ve virtually made slaves of us 
all—textbooks, roll books, plan books, assignment books, 
bank books. Books have become sepulchers containing em- 
balmed images known as words. Aren’t the better students 
those who have been “read to” as children? One of our 
parent-teacher guilds found that putting messages to par- 
ents on records that can be played while mother irons is 
far better than having the messages printed. The human 
voice utters live, vibrating words. And it was the human 
voice that did the teaching for years and years and years, 
until along came writing and then printing to freeze, to 
embalm them, to make them brick-like. 

A change is taking place. The living word is gradually 


A special program this past Memorial Day had these sixth 
grade pupils at Cathedral Grammar School, Burlington, 
Vermont, “broadcasting” to all other classrooms 

by means of the school's intercommunicating system. 

At the controls is Patrick Ploof. Paul Niquette is at 

the mike. Waiting their turns are Teresa Olio, 

JcAnn Lawrence, and Diane Stebbins. 
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coming into its own again! In our lifetime there’s been 
acceleration via slides, filmstrips, motion pictures, and 
television. Yes, television! In the ten years since its first 
public appearance, television has gradually and surrepti- 
tiously invaded education’s exclusive domain arid has even 
achieved a level of respectability. There are those who say 
it will solve teacher shortage, conquer space limitations, 
and bring about other physical changes. Be that as it may, 
television has been quite explosive as far as the intricacies 
and intimacies of learning are concerned. 


With Store of Information 


Literacy, for instance, is being questioned. The pre- 
school child of normal intelligence has quite a store of in- 
formation with understanding—at a knob’s turning—and 
without knowing how to write his name. Like the other 
“jlliterates,” he uses “X” for signature! 

Is it not true that into the sanctuary of our classrooms, 
“those to be educated” bring in more than they take out? 
One-hour listening and viewing on an easy chair or 
sprawled on the floor vs. five hours of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic in the new “adjustable” desks “designed for 
perfect posture.” These are some of the manifestations 
that have caused, are causing, and should cause disturbance 
to “those who educate.” 

Here is a competitor, an electronic device that can be 
purchased “through the school board at $140 payable by the 
end of the school term,” that never accumulated credits 
midst summer heat nor winter storm, that holds no perma- 
nent certification from an accredited institution but is ca- 
pable of presenting a Dickens novel in thirty minutes, of 
stimulating “auditory discrimination and visual perception” 
to six-year-olds who haven't any front teeth, and of getting 
thirteen-year-olds to do science homework that won’t be 
collected. 


Calls for Realistic Action 


Behold the situation! But behold it not for long. This 
is not a situation that calls for reaction in form of like or 
dislike, alarm or satisfaction. Here is something that can’t 
be ignored nor deplored. It calls for realistic action. 

By discriminate adoption, by adjusting schedules a bit, 
by recalling that it is the child who is to be taught truth, 
by separating the chaff of incidentals like “covering the 
textbook,” slavish adherence to suggested activities in the 
teacher’s manual for essentials, we can meet our challenger 
in open combat on the very floor of the classroom. In- 
stead of denouncing television as Educator’s Public Demon 
#1 for distracting Johnny from his homework, we can en- 
courage Johnny to watch “Mr. Sun” or “Mr. Wizard,” or 
“A Tale of Two Cities.” 


Passed Experimental Stage 


Television in the home is part of everyday living. Tele- 
vision in the school has passed its experimental stage! 
From coast to coast in Hagerstown, Evanston, San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis, Pittsburgh it has been tried and found 
guilty of teaching efficatiously! 

Three years ago we selected a few hundred students 
in sixteen schools (public and parochial) in the Greater 
Pittsburgh area in what we called TTD—Television Teach- 
ing Demonstration. That demonstration has induced over 
200 of our parochial schools to use television next year to 
enrich the curriculum. This information has come into our 
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We Sing and Praise 
The Catholic Music Series 


Just published 


We Sing and Blend for 


Grade 5 


More than 180 songs are again organized 
into units corresponding to the liturgical 
year. Seasonal and patriotic songs, tradi- 
tional favorites, and songs for Church feast 
days are among the wide variety you will 
find in this engaging book. 


Among the helpful features are provision 
for rhythmic activities and instrumental 
accompaniment; singing games; “‘chording” 
songs. Many opportunities are offered for 
part singing with over 40 2-part songs. 


The teaching of chant notation is ex- 
tended and, for easier understanding, two 
chants in both modern and Gregorian nota- 
tion appear on facing pages. 


We Sing and Blend also presents two de- 
lightful plays set to music and concludes 
with a simple Gregorian Mass. Gayly 
appealing are its many colorful illustrations. 


Reviewing the first three songbooks of 
the We Sing and Praise series, Madeleine 
Marshall of the Juilliard School of Music 
writes: “‘I believe that these books are not 
only brilliant teaching material, but contain 
works of distinguished artistic merit. The 
diversity of music and text, both in styles 
and in national origins, is an extremely 
important feature, and the excellent choice 
of songs is reinforced by the clear and 
singable translations.” 


RECORDS, PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS, 
MANUALS 


Ginn and Company 
Home Office: BOSTON 
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office within the past ten days on the annual audio-visual 
reports submitted by the schools. No pressure was used. 
On the questionnaire I put this question: “Do you intend 
to use television in the classroom next year?” 

Further testimony may be found in this little Bulletin. 
(NCEA, Feb. 1958). Better still, talk with the author for 
three minutes and you'll be cured of all misgivings about 
television in the elementary school. (For your convenience, 
the author is here present, in the person of sister Mary 
Gabriel.) Secondary schools have not been slighted either, 
as you shall discover in a later session of this CAVE con- 
vention. 


This Enrichment Is Not Added Subject Matter 


When we talk about “enriching” the curriculum, we 
immediately think that more subject matter is being 
added, or that another subject will join the ever-increasing 
litany of “to be taughts.” Then it is that we are ready to 
write to mother for a transfer to hospital work or social 
service. But I say to you: this is not the case! The 58 
Sisters in the schools of the Diocese of Pittsburgh who 
are using television in the classrooms will denounce that 
idea. So will the 23 teachers from 8 different communities 
who have taught on television. They have spent hours 
upon hours preparing the concentrated lessons that tele- 
vision requires. 

Enriching of the curriculum means: (1) bringing ex- 
perts into the classroom for the next best thing to face to 
face conversation; (2) giving every child a ringside seat 
for an experiment; (3) taking him on a field trip without 
upsetting the entire school and shortening the other 
classes; (4) giving the teacher springboard material; (5) 
giving her new ways of doing the old things; (6) present- 
ing facts and discoveries as they happen. These are some of 
the enrichments that television brings to the classroom. 


Two Categories of Programs 


Television programs that come into classrooms fall into 
two general categories, which might be called teaching 
with television and teaching by television. 

Teaching with television means that for fifteen minutes 
or a half hour a week a student participates in a program 
that enriches his regular work. Many teachers have found 
that these one-a-week programs, because of the concentra- 
tion and immediacy required of the media, present ma- 
terial to be developed the rest of the week. 
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This booklet (Study Guide, WQED), lists programs of 
this type that are now being used in the schools of our 
area. One-fifth of them are produced by the Catholic 
schools and used by all the schools, 

Teaching by television, frequently referred to as “sys- 
tematic” teaching or “direct” teaching, indicates that the 
television lessons are the regular class lessons. Sister Mary 
Eudes will dispell all fears about this type of teaching. 


With TV, Teachers More Essential 


If there are any among us who tremble at the thought 
that television will replace us in the classroom, be not 
solicitous! With television, the classroom teachers be- 
come more essential. They may be able to handle larger 
classes (and that painlessly) or meet classes less fre- 
quently, but their importance increases. No one realizes 
this more than the television teachers themselves who de- 
pend upon classroom teachers for the “give and take” 
that the box in the corner cannot give. Stella Nardozza, the 
TV reading teacher who has won national recognition, 
attributes the success of her teaching to the cooperation 
and enthusiasm of the classroom teacher. She is not alone. 


Listen to Pius XIl 


All this brings us to a very important conclusion. Since 
television is such a powerful tool in teaching it should be 
utilized by those “who have the right to educate.” More 
than that, from Miranda Prorsus, I read: 


We paternally exhort Catholics well-qualified by their 
learning, sound doctrine, and knowledge of the arts—and 
in particular clerics and members of religious orders and 
congregations—to turn their attention to this new art and 
give their active cooperation, so that whatever past experi- 
ence and true progress have contributed to the mind’s de- 
velopment may be employed in full measure to the ad- 
vantage of television. 


I can almost feel the reverberations of your thinking: 
“What can we do about it?” “We don’t know television.” 
How did you learn to drive a car? How did you learn 
short-cuts in teaching long division, or composition writ- 
ing, or. Christian social living? 


Waiting to Be Asked 


In the ten years I've been working with radio and tele- 
vision, I've never heard of a station that refused to give 
help to a teacher who asked for it. Producers, directors, 
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managers are waiting for you to ask. Have you ever 
approached them on “talking to the Sisters” about tele- 
vision? 

Way up in the Allegheny mountains, Father McNelis, 
superintendent of schools for the Altoona Diocese, real- 
izing the power of the medium and the needs of his 
teachers, provided a two-day training course last August. 
Other superintendents are willing to do the same; give 
them an opportunity by letting them know you're inter- 
ested. 


THE NEW APPROACH IN 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING* 


By Sister M. Madonna, C.S.C., Dean, Dunbarton College 
of Holy Cross, Washington 8, D. C. 


* In preparing this paper, 1 have drawn heavily on what I 
have learned through my contacts with members of the faculty 
of the Georgetown Institute of Languages and Linguistics and 
from my experience at the Workshop in Audio-Visual Tech- 
niques for Teachers of Foreign Languages at Purdue Universi 
where Professor Elton Hocking and his staff are doing su 
outstanding work in this field. [Note. This paper and demon- 
stration were given at CAVE’s 7th convention, April 1958.] 
SOME MAY QUESTION the use of the adjective “new” in the 
title that I have chosen for this paper, because for certain 
groups of educators what I am setting forth as the new 
approach in modern language teaching is only relatively 
new. 

I am referring, of course, to the oral-aural approach to 
the study of language. Before the Second World War the 
study of foreign language meant principally: a grasp of 
the basic syntax, an ability to read and comprehend the 
written word, an appreciation of certain levels of litera- 
ture, but only in rare cases an ability to understand the 
spoken tongue or to speak it. 

During the war the inability of Americans to use cor- 
rectly any foreign language even in a simply functional 
way was brought out in a most appalling degree. All at once 
many of our soldiers were forced to learn basic phrases in 
German, Italian, French, Japanese, Russian, etc., in un- 
believably short periods of study. And, unbelievably, they 
accomplished this quasi-miraculous task. This was achieved 
through the intensive programs instituted by the armed 
forces and administered and taught by outstanding lan- 
guage teachers of the United States and by many native 
teachers engaged for this purpose. The name of Professor 
Leon Dostert, the Director of the famed Georgetown In- 
stitute of Languages and Linguistics, is well-known as 
that of the real pioneer in all this language study. 


Continuing Need 


The war has been over for more than a decade and the 
crucial reasons for the intensive language programs have 
changed. We no longer need to send to the various coun- 
tries boatloads of armed soldiers fortified with a real 
command of the target language. We still do need, however, 
to provide American boys and girls with a similar grasp of 
foreign languages. 

Professor Henri Peyre, Chairman of the French Depart- 
ment of Yale University, stated the reasons for this con- 
tinuing need in a cogent speech delivered at the French 
Cultural Services, when he said: 


Many a voice has lately cried that the worst American 
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ALGEBRA TEST for Engineering and Science 


First Algebra Test 
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Intermediate Battery Tests, Grades 4-6 
Advanced Battery Tests, Grades 7-9 


Pictographic Self Rating Scale 


This Scale helps the teacher learn more about how a pupil feels 
on such things as: Reading, paying attention, talking about ideas 
presented in class, using the library, doing home work, and many 
other things.—a must for high schools. 
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failure, since 1950, has been the failure to make this country 
understood, appreciated, liked abroad. That sad fact 
stemmed to a great extent from our inability to understand, 
to appreciate, and to respect the very peoples of Europe, 
Asia, and South America to whom we were extending ma- 
terial help with a generosity unheard of in historical annals. 
We now have to admit that no amount of economic and 
military assistance can ever replace a genuine interest in the 
culture, manners, sensibilities of other nations. Such an 
interest must begin with some regard for their language, 
the mirror to all that they hold dearest to them in their past 
and the symbol of their will to live.’ 


Unfortunately, our country has not been meeting this 
need adequately. The following statistics, published in the 
Milwaukee Journal of February, this year, underline this 
failure: 

An estimated 10 million Russians are studying Eng- 
lish; fewer than 8,000 Americans are studying Russian. 


Less than 15% of high-school students in the U. S. and 
about 15% of college students take any foreign language 
(and that not thoroughly ), mainly French and Spanish, and 
some German. Half of our high schools offer no foreign 
language. 

The world has 24 major languages. Three-quarters of 
the world’s population speaks languages rarely if ever 
taught in the U. S. 

The Russians are learning everything—from Swahili to 
Hindi, Farsi to Arabic.” 


Fostering Good Will 


In January 1953, Earl James McGrath, at that time 
United States Commissioner of Education, pointed out the 
effectiveness of language in fostering international good will 
at a conference concerned with the Role of Foreign Lan- 
guages in American Schools, held in Washington, D. C.: 

There is an immense amount of good will toward the 

United States throughout the world outside the Iron 
Curtain. Anyone who travels on foreign lands, however, 
and observes the reactions of other people to the United 
States, must admit that there is still a great amount of 
misunderstanding of our national life and of our purposes. 
In some instances there is a psychological barrier between 
us and other nations. One of the most effective devices for 
breaking down this barrier is the use of the language of 
other countries with which we have contact. As the late 
Dr. Bennett, head of the Point IV program, pointed out on 
many occasions, our ability to lead the Free World will be 
determined not only by the financial and other assistance we 
can give foreign countries in improving their lot, but more 
particularly in the attitudes of good will that we can inspire 
in them by showing that we respect and value their cultures 
and their ways of life. To understand other peoples 
thoroughly one must become acquainted with their attitudes 
and psychology. In reaching such understanding a knowl- 
edge of their own language can be most helpful, for lan- 
guage is the gateway to the intellectual, the emotional, and 
the spiritual life of a nation. It is to our national advantage, 
therefore, to provide many of our young people with the 
language skills needed to bring them into this immediate 
psychological contact with other peoples. 


Commissioner McGrath continued: 


To accomplish these objectives much more language 
teaching will be needed than is now available. Moreover, 
for many it will require a somewhat different type of in- 
struction. The principal purpose for studying foreign 
language in the case of many students must be that of edu- 
cating them to understand and to use the idiomatic speech, 
the everyday language of the people of other lands. They 
should be able to do so with as little accent as possible.* 


Use of New Techniques 


How can our schools remedy this situation and achieve 
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what the Commissioner set forth so emphatically as goals? 
The most important way, I believe, is to adopt the princi- 
ples set up by the Georgetown Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics and by the armed forces’ intensive language 
study programs. Already, in the past 5 to 10 years, lan- 
guage centers, universities, colleges, and secondary schools 
in various parts of the country have been adapting and 
modifying these principles to fit their particular aims. 

Laboratories for the teaching of foreign languages have 
mushroomed in the past few years. Whereas 5 or 6 years 
ago we might have asked, “What is a language lab?” now 
the question is: “What use can we make of a lab?” or 
“What kind of lab should we have?” 


Goals of a Language Lab 


The fundamental purpose of a language lab is to in- 
tensify the oral-aural aproach to the study of languages 
since concentration on the learner’s hearing and speaking is 
the most essential part in the mastering of a living foreign 
tongue. The aim is skill for the student. This is true in an 
elementary course regardless of whether the elementary 
course is in high school or college. 

It is an accepted educational principle that the more 
senses that are used in learning, the better is the learning 
process. It stands to reason, then, that if the students are 
concentrating on correct hearing and speaking, and are 
also given texts to follow visually, that the learning process 
should be deeper. 

It is of utmost importance to define the particular aims 
and the general set up of each school and even of the 
language departments of each school before deciding on 
a lab or the kind of lab to be installed; for each language 
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lab should be geared to the special needs of the individual 
school. It would be illogical for a university or a college 
or a secondary school to attempt to imitate a language 
laboratory like the one at the Georgetown Institute of Lan- 
guages and Linguistics, where the objective is primarily 
mastery of languages and where semi-intensive introduc- 
tory courses require five to six hours of class and nine hours 
of laboratory work per week. 


Two Other Objectives 


In a majority of colleges and universities today, while 
ability to read standard literature in the field is still a 
requirement for upper-division work or for graduation, 
and therefore is a very real objective of the language de- 
partment, there are still two other objectives which as 
time goes on no doubt will command as much respect as 
the one already mentioned. These objectives are: an ability 
to understand a foreign language when heard and an ability 
to make oneself understood in the foreign language. Of 
course the time allotted to languages in a regular college 
or university program is a rather limiting factor. Naturally, 
as more time is allowed, the little bit that the student has 
learned well will become greater. The stress, however, 
should always be on accuracy and not on coverage. 


The Language Lab Method 


In preparing material, it is well to make drill exercises 
based on the vocabulary and structural points of the lesson. 
The material must be carefully chosen, and the tapes must 
be carefully executed. Incidentally, I would like to say here 
that I use the example of tapes throughout this paper as 
this is the medium with which I am familiar. What I say 
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applies equally to material recorded in any other way. 
Complete scripts containing every word which is heard on 
a tape must be prepared in advance. It is desirable that 
different people make the tapes so that the students may 
become accustomed to various voices. It is felt by many 
that tapes should not exceed 20 minutes as the students 
must not be allowed to lose interest. In the beginning of 
the use of tapes in language study, students merely listened 
to the foreign tongue, and therefore it was a passive device. 
At the present time, however, tapes are made in such a 
way as to activate the students at the outset. Every student 
should have at least 5 minutes recording and listening 
back at each session to assure interest, concentration, and 
consistent progress. The important thing in training the 
students is to do less but to do it more intensively. Accu- 
racy counts; not coverage. 


Individual Study 


1. Individual Study. In many colleges elementary lan- 
guage classes meet 4 or 5 times a week with the lab periods 
counting as | or 2 of the total number of classes. In addi- 
tion to these meetings, some universities and colleges use 
the lab as a library or place for individual study. This 
method works in the following way: the student reports to 
the lab at an hour which may or may not be assigned, 
depending on the size of the lab, the number of students 
enrolled, etc. He listens to a tape based on material that 
he has heard in class; he practices the pronunciation; he 
records and then plays back what he has recorded; and 
if the equipment allows, he is then able to compare his 
pronunciation with that of the teacher on the master tape. 

There are obvious advantages to this method: the stu- 
dent is able to progress at his own speed, different students 
are able to listen to different tapes of the same language 
and they can also listen to different tapes of different 
languages. Just as each person who frequents a library may 
have a special subject of inquiry and therefore needs books 
of a special nature, so language students may have lan- 
guage problems of different kinds and therefore need 
different tapes. This need can be satisfied by a lab that 
is administered on the individual study plan. 


Group Study 


2. Group Study. Another method in lab technique is to 
use the lab as an actual classroom. In this type of program 
elementary classes taught for 4 hours usually break down 
into either 2 hours of class, 2 hours of lab alternately, or 
3 hours of class, 1 hour of lab. In the former system, the 
lst class period is spent in a regular classroom and new 
material is taught and adequately drilled upon. The 2nd 
period is held in the lab, where a tape is used that is based 
on the work of the preceding day and that gives drill in 
items of the lesson. The 3rd day class is again held in a 
regular classroom where the work taught on the Ist day 
and drilled on the tape in the 2nd day in the lab session is 
reviewed to be sure that the students really have acquired 
it; then new material is presented and taught. The 4th 
session, which is in the lab, drills by tape on the material 
previewed and taught on the 3rd day in regular classroom 
session. It is important to note that in this method the 
instructor is always with the class, whether he is actually 
presenting material in the traditional classroom manner 
or whether he is in the lab. 

The question may arise as to why a school should use 
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so much automation in class periods if the instructor is 
present all the time. There is a very valid answer. There 
are many language departments where unfortunately there 
are no native teachers on the staff, and where the Ameri- 
can language teachers—excellent though they may be—feel 
inadequate to give the students the correct foreign intona- 
tion and inflection. The language lab can take care of this 
problem by the judicious use of tapes made by native 
speakers. 

Most labs conducted in this way are provided with 
monitor systems which may range from extremely intricate 
electronic devices to simple jack boxes at the end of each 
row of booths. Through the monitor, the instructor can 
listen in on an individual student’s performance and cor- 
rect him where necessary. The instructor usually takes note 
of errors he has observed in the course of the students’ 
use of the tapes and comments on these points later in 
the period. In this type of lab, the master tape normally 
does not originate within the student’s booth but is piped 
in to him from a master station. 


Advantages of Language Labs 


In both the individual or library method and the group 
method, whether used separately or combined, repetition 
and drill are absolutely essential. At this point it might be 
well to call attention to an excellent article by Professor 
Thomas of Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee. The article is entitled “A Larger Concept of Lan- 


guage Drill” and stresses the importance of effective drill. 
He says: 


A “drill” exercise . . . continues the process of improve- 
ment beyond the point of initial understanding. Its job is 
to carry students step-by-step toward new language habits, 
new confidence, and new proficiency in the active use of 
the foreign language. 

A good drill exercise does not give the impression that 
it is finished after the first performance. Systematic pro- 
cedures are employed to solicit repetition and simple varia- 
tion until students feel within themselves and demonstrate 
through outward performance a greatly increased skill in 
the use of the language. Evidence of understanding in a 
“coverage” exercise is seen to be accuracy in the use of the 
vocabulary, forms, and constructions called for. Evidence 
of skill in a drill exercise is not only accuracy, but also 
fluency, or speed of response. Drill items, therefore, must 
be easy enough so that students can make immediate re- 
sponses to cues, yet not so easy that they feel they are not 
getting any benefit from the practice. Good drill material, 
then, is painstakingly graded and so arranged that it is 
introduced at the proper time in the year’s program of study 
for maximum learning purposes.‘ 


Psychological Advantage 


There is a psychological advantage in using tape for 
intensive drill in preference to a teacher’s insistence on a 
student’s or a class’s repeating material over and over. The 
tape is impersonal—the student knows that the machine will 
continue to give the command “Repeat after me.” And 
the student will repeat. There is another psychological ele- 
ment involved here that can easily be used to pedagogi- 
cal advantage. Students like to record their voices. For 
them, hearing their voices for the first time is like seeing 
their names in print for the first time. They don’t want to 
erase the recording immediately even though there are 
errors. This can certainly be capitalized on, for if the 
students enjoy learning their language in this way, they 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE CAN BE A PUZZLE 


Wind, sun, stars, solar system, universe. A mean- 
ingful list? Yes, but just interesting puzzle-pieces 
to the child who has yet to learn the relationships. 

All Britannica Junior articles start by relating 
the unknown to something familiar to children. 
Basic information builds gradually into an expla- 
nation of how it works or what it means. In the 
conclusion, the topic is related to the individual 
and society in terms of use, value or even impli- 
cations. 

A child wondering about the atmosphere, for 
example, finds the word instantly in the Ready 
Reference Index volume. The pronunciation and 


brief definition may satisfy his curiosity. But he 
also finds the location of 13 related articles. Fur- 
ther inter-relation is achieved by cross references 
within the articles. 


Thus, Britannica Junior not only serves a va- 
riety of reference needs, it also uniquely inter- 
relates the facts to add meaning and extend a 
child’s understanding of the world around us. 


For your free copy of the new teaching aid, 
“Traveling Through Space,” send a postcard re- 
quest to John R. Rowe, Educational Director, 
Dept. 139MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Britannica Junior 


Designed especially for elementary school children 






































The author, Sister M. Madonna, C.S.C. is shown at the 
right, inspecting students at work in the 

language laboratory at Dunbarton College of the Holy 
Cross, Washington, D.C. 


will surely bring more enthusiasm and interest to their 
task. 

There is also the very real advantage in having tape in 
preference to a teacher's repeated commands and ex- 
amples. In taping material, the teacher operates at top 
performance; otherwise he or she erases what has just 
been recorded and begins over again. The result is that the 
student hears the master voice only when it is giving top 
performance. Think of all the drill sessions we have con- 
ducted in our careers as teachers where we may have 
reached top performance the first few times we asked a 
student or a class to repeat after us and where unfortu- 
nately we sometimes—even often—allowed our fatigue or 
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our frayed nerves to impede the accuracy of our pro- 
nunciation. In taped material there is no danger of the 
human error lurking, ready to appear. 


15 Minutes vs. 300 Minutes 


It must always be remembered that if audio-visual de- 
vices do a better job in certain areas than do the instruc- 
tors, they have a very real place. By reducing the instruc- 
tors workload and by making it possible for every stu- 
dent to concentrate on the oral-aural approach every 
minute of every lab session, tapes have a monumental 
place in our systems of teaching foreign languages. In- 
deed, they may very well be the answer to the enrollment 
problem that is predicted for the very near future. In a 
language class of 20 students taught in the traditional 
manner, it is logical to estimate the following statistics. 
By having the class work at top performance the entire 
period, which we shall arbitrarily set as 60 minutes, each 
student may be able to recite two or three minutes. Multi- 
ply this by five days and the total recitation time is 10 to 
15 minutes per student. Put this same class in a language 
laboratory and each student will be performing 60 minutes 
each day, or 300 minutes a week. Ten to fifteen minutes vs. 
300 minutes. The figures are convincing, are they not? It 
must be remembered, however, that these devices—helpful 
as they are—can never rightfully take the place of the in- 
structor. 


Dunbarton's Language Lab 


At Dunbarton College our lab is used principally as a 
regular classroom, and secondarily as a library where stu- 


New from MOORE 


Caps and Gowns in the 
new miracle fabrics 


Soft and silky smooth, the newest MOORE ma- 
terials are brightly hued, and almost airy light. 
A most welcome new high in appeal and com- 
fort. 
Ask for Swatch Catalog CG 15 
Sale or Rental — Hoods, too 


Contact your nearest office 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin St. 
Chicago 13, Ill. 


268 Norman Ave. 
Brooklyn 22, N. y. Phone EVergreen 3-2801 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


(Successors to Cap & Gown Company of California. .. established 1929) 
1641 N. Allesandro St. Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 
ALSO MAKERS OF ROBES FOR CHOIR AND CONFIRMATION 
GYM SUITS FOR GIRLS 


Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
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All VIEWLEX Projectors are 
Guaranteed for a Lifetime 


Tomorrow’s Features Today 


with 


Other 
VIEWLEX Projectors 
from 
150 to 1000 Watts 
Priced from 


$39.25 to $238.50 


iew lex “v-500’ 


A combination 35mm filmstrip and 
2x 2 slide Projector —500-Watt Fan cooled 


Wiewlex exclusives 


* AUTOMATIC take-up reel — No more threading. Completely 
automatic take-up accepts film from projector channel and 
automatically winds it neatly. * Built-in OPTICAL ENLARGING 
Pointer -— It’s more than a pointer. Emphasizes by enlarging the area 
you want even larger than the projected image. Fixes attention 

on details under discussion. * Completely LIGHT TIGHT lamp 
house — Not a ray of light can escape. The exclusive Viewlex 
Light-Multiplier optical system provides more effective illumination 
than ever before possible. * Vertical FAN MOUNTING behind lamp 
~— For the first time cold air is drawn FIRST over the film plane, 
then past the condensers against the lamp and then 

immediately forced out the side grills. * And there’s MORE! —- NEW 
Simplified Threading. One turn click stop for single and double 
frame — vertical and horizontal. All aluminum castings. F/2.8, 
3, 5, 7, 9 and 11-inch lenses available. Guaranteed for a lifetime. 


Wiewlex INC. 35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD © LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
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dents wishing to do extra work or study alone may go. at 
certain hours to work with tapes. In the case of such indi- 
vidual study it is possible for us to have 6 different pro- 
grams playing simultaneously with each student listen- 
ing solely to the one she is interested in hearing. And all 
this with very simple electronic wiring. 

Our equipment includes 16 semi-soundproof student 
booths. All of these can be used as listening posts and 
four of them have dual-channel tape recorders which will 
enable each student to practice individually while listen- 
ing to a master tape. There is a master control panel from 
which the instructor may speak to the entire group, or play 
a master tape or a commercial recording. All students may 
listen at the same time either through the public address 
system or through earphones. While a student is record- 
ing her own voice the instructor is able, through a super- 
visory monitoring system, to listen and correct her if neces- 
sary. One advantage of this electronic teaching device is 
the opportunity afforded the student to compare her own 
pronunciation with that of an expert, and by frequent repe- 
tition to imitate it more closely. 

In presenting the two demonstrations which will follow 
almost immediately, I would like to ask you to imagine that 
you do not hear the master voice when it is played into 
the student’s earphones, for in the actual lab this is the 
case. In order to acquaint you—the audience—with what 
the student and the teacher are doing, it has seemed 
feasible to use loudspeakers. I would also like to ask you 
to imagine that the student, helping in this demonstration 
is not one student sitting out in the open in the middle of 
the room, but that she is taking the place of several stu- 
dents, each of whom is sitting in a semi-soundproof booth. 
In other words, she is representing an entire class, each 


member of which is isolated because of the booth arrange- 
ment, and is working as an individual in response to the 
teacher’s voice, which is piped into her earphones. 


Demonstration on Two Levels 


The demonstration tape which combines secondary and 
college level materials, lasts 10 minutes. Only samples of 
the various exercises covered in the regular 20-minute’ 
master tapes for the lesson are used. Only a few of the 


many techniques are therefore given here. The first demon- | 


stration is geared to a first-year high-school French text; 
the second to a first-year college French text. In both cases 
it is elementary language that is being taught. The scripts) 


for these tapes have been distributed for your convenience» 


if you care to follow them. : 

In addition to these demonstrations, which have been: 
made possible through the generous cooperation of the” 
Magnetic Recording Industries, whose equipment we use 
at Dunbarton, it will be possible to hear the tapes again 
individually after the afternoon session is over. I urge you to 


realize that at best this is not a normal situation and that | 
a real demonstration can only be given in a lab which is” 


actually installed, where students are actually working. 
I am happy to invite all who may be interested in language 


labs to come visit us at Dunbarton College, Washington, 7 
D. C., where we shall be glad to show you what we have | 


and to answer your questions if we are able to do so. 
And now for the demonstration. 
Elementary French—Secondary Level 


This demonstration is taken from a tape based on the “lec- 
ture” of the 14th lesson in the text First Year French by Kathryn 


LOW-COST SCIENCE TEACHING AIDS! 


| EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO. is cooperating in the Science Teaching Program in 


High Schools and Colleges throughout America, by developing scientific teaching 
aids at low prices. Here are a few so far developed. . . 





; HAND STROBOSCOPE 

Held in hand—rotated with finger. View through slits— 
motion of fan blades, other fast moving objects apparently 
stopped. Flexible black plastic disc, 8’’ dia.—6 slits, friction 
mounted to prevent breakage—sturdy wooden handle. 
Priced so you can provide full student participation. 

Stock No. 90,001-AG 

Plus postage & packing 


Never before such low price! Only possible 
his grating is mounted in aluminum tube 
and absorption bands of colored glasses, filters, dyes. Also will identify 


NEW HAND SPECTROSCOPE 

because it employs newly developed replica 

rating film—with 13,400 lines per inch. 

41/2" long, 1/2"’ dia., with a fixed slit. Excellent for demonstrating 

spectrum; to see spectral lines of gases; for recognizing transmission 
more promient Fraunhofer Lines. 

OE Bs NS od one bt We iwe Soko i cvscccaes $.50 Postpaid 


RIPPLE TANK 


Simplifies Teaching Wave Motion of Light 
3 Leakproof, transparent plastic water tank, translucent 
plastic projection screen, in sturdy wooden frame. 
Lighted by ordinary clear bulb. Student may draw 
wave motion on tracing paper. Ingenious method for 
creating ripples with virtually no moving parts. Flash- 
light battery-operated motor-rheostat control. 


Stock No. 85,064-AG $40.00 ea. F. O. B. 
(Shipping wt. 35 Ib.) Barrington, N. J. 


ORDER BY STOCK NO.—SEND CHECK or M.O.— 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


COILED SPRING-WAVE DEMONSTRATOR 


Triple length model of the popular “walk down the step” 
type toy, found to be excellent for demonstrating wave 
motion, observing pulses, understanding superposition and 
cancellation, etc. 3’’ dia., 6’’ long when compressed— 
expands out to approx. 50 ft. 


Stock No. 90,002-AG 
Plus postage & packing 50c— 


REPLICA GRATING 
LOW, LOW COST 


It's here—after decades of effort. Replica Grating 
—on film—at very low price. Breaks up white 
light into full spectrum colors. An exciting dis- 
play. 13,400 lines per inch, running long way on 
film 8’’ wide—grating area 71/2". Thickness about 
.005’’.. Dispersion about 24°. Use it for making spectroscopes, for 
experiments, as a fascinating novelty. First time available such large 
size—so cheaply. Comes in clear plastic protector. 
Stock No. 40,267-AG piece 8’’ x 11”’ 


$1.50 pstpd. 
Stock No. 50,180-AG piece 8’’ x 6 ft. 


$5.95 pstpd. 


OPTICS ; ¢ 


FREE CATALOG—AG 
Yours for the asking 


America’s No. 1 source of supply for experimenters, 
hobbyists. Complete line of Astronomical Tele- 
scope parts and assembled Telescopes. Also huge 
selection of lenses, prisms, war surplus optical instru- 


scopes, satellite scopes, binoculars, infrared sniper- 
scopes, etc. Request Catalog—AG. 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO 
BARRINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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L. O’Brien and Marie Stella LaFrance, Ginn and Company, 

1953. Its purpose is to train the students in oral reproduction 

-_ - fluent use of the idiomatic expressions of sickness and 
th. 

The tape is divided into 3 parts, each one of which is con- 
sidered to be one step harder than the preceding one. In Part 
1 the student simply listens to the instructor as she reads through 
the passage at a relatively normal pace. In Part 2 the student 
listens to the instructor as she reads each sentence slowly and 
then pauses for the student to repeat. Part 3 is a dictation based 
on the text. Once the student finishes the recording of Part 2, 
she rewinds the tape to the beginning of this part in order to 
compare her pronunciation with that of the master voice. She 
then continues with Part 3. 


Ouvrez vos livres page 129. 


Premiére partie—Ecoutez seulement. 


Jean ne va pas trés bien: il est malade. 

Il a un gros rhume. 

Sa mére dit qu'elle va téléphoner au médecin. 
Quand le médecin arrive, il s’assied et dit: 

“Ow avez-vous mal, Jean?” 

Jean répond qu’il a mal a la gorge et mal a la téte. 
Le medecin voit la fiévre dans les yeux de Jean. 

Tl voit ses cheveux mouillés. 


Deuxiéme partie—Répétez aprés moi. 

Jean ne va pas trés bien; il est malade. (Pause ) 

Jean ne va pas trés bien; il est malade. (Pause ) 

Il a un gros rhume. (Pause) 

Tl a un gros rhume. (Pause ) 

Sa mére dit qu’elle va téléphoner au médecin. ( Pause) 
Sa mére dit qu’elle va téléphoner au médecin. ( Pause ) 
Quand le médecin arrive, il s’assied et dit: (Pause) 
Quand le médecin arrive, il s’assied et dit: (Pause) 
“Ou avez-vous mal, Jean?” ( Pause ) 

“Ou avez-vous mal, Jean?” ( Pause ) 


Tean répond qu'il a mal a la gorge et mal A la téte. ( Pause) 
Jean répond qu'il a mal a la gorge et mal a la téte. ( Pause) 
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Le médecin voit la fiévre dans les yeux de Jean. ( Pause) 
Le médecin voit la fiévre dans les yeux de Jean. ( Pause ) 
Il voit ses cheveux mouillés. ( Pause ) 
Il voit ses cheveux mouillés. ( Pause ) 


Maintenant, fermez vos livres. 
Troisiéme partie—Dictée. 
Ecrivez en francais. 


Jean ne va pas trés bien; il est malade. ( Pause ) 
Jean ne va pas trés bien; il est malade. ( Pause ) 
Il a un gros rhume. ( Pause ) 
Il a un gros rhume. ( Pause ) 


Jean a mal a la gorge et mal a la téte. ( Pause) 
Jean a mal a la gorge et mal a la téte. (Pause) 


Elementary French—College Level 


This demonstration is taken from a tape based on the 9th 
conversation in the text Basic Conversational French by Julian 
Harris and Andre Leveque, Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1953. Its 
purpose is to train the students in oral reproduction and in 
fluency of response. 

The tape is divided into 4 parts, each one of which is con- 
sidered to be one step harder than the preceding one. In part 1 
the student simply listens to the instructor as she reads through 
the passage at a relatively normal pace. In Part 2 the student 
listens to the instructor as she a each sentence slowly and 
then pauses for the student to repeat. In Part 3, which is a ques- 
tion and answer section, the instructor asks the question, the stu- 
dent repeats it; the instructor gives the answer, the student re- 
peats it; finally, the instructor asks the question and the student 
gives the answer. Part 4 is a dictation based on words and con- 
structions already familiar to the students. 

Once the student finishes the recording of Part 2, she rewinds 
the tape to the beginning of this part in order to compare her 
pronunciation with that of the master voice. She then continues 
with Parts 3 and 4. 

Ouvrez vos livres page 49. 


Premiére partie—Ecoutez seulement. 

Connaissez-vous l'histoire de France? 

Certainement. Je connais Jeanne d’Arc et Napoléon. 

Qu’est-ce que vous savez de Jeanne d’Arc? 

Je sais qu'elle est née 4 Domrémy. 

Savez-vous ot est né Napoléon? 

Il est né en Corse, au XVIIlIe siécle. 

Quelle est la date de la bataille de Waterloo? 

Dix-huit cent quinze est la date de la bataille de Waterloo. 

Deuxiéme partie—Répétez aprés moi (as above-there is a pause 
after each question ). 

Connaissez-vous l'histoire de France? 

Connaissez-vous l’histoire de France? 


Certainement. Je connais Jeanne d’Arc et Napoléon. 

Certainement. Je connais Jeanne d’Arc et Napoléon. 

Qu’est-ce que vous savez de Jeanne d’Arc? 

Qu’est-ce que vous savez de Jeanne d’Arc? 

Je sais qu’elle est née a Domremy. 

Je sais qu'elle est née a Domremy. 

Savez-vous ot est né Napoléon? 

Savez-vous ot est né Napoléon? 

Il est né en Corse, au XVIIIe siécle. 

Il est né en Corse, au XVIIle siécle. 

Quelle est la date de la bataille de Waterloo? 

Quelle est la date de la bataille de Waterloo? 

Dix-huit cent quinze est la date de la bataille de Waterloo. 
( Pause ) 

Dix-huit cent quinze est la date de la bataille de Waterloo. 
( Pause ) , 


Maintenant, fermez vos livres. 


Questions et Reponses 


Troisiéme partie—Questions et réponses. 


This time I will give the opening sentence “Connaissez-vous 

Vhistoire de France?” You will repeat in the pause. Then I will 
ive the appropriate answer “Certainement. Je connais Jeanne 
Arc et Napoléon.” You will repeat in the pause. Finally, I will 

give the opening sentence “Connaissez-vous Vhistoire de 

France?” You will — the appropriate answer in the pause. 

“Je connais Jeanne d’Arc et Napoléon.” 

Q. Qu’est-ce que vous savez de Jeanne d’Arc? 

R. Je sais qu'elle est née a Domrémy. 
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Now again, Qu’est-ce que vous savez de Jeanne d’Arc? Answer. 


( Pause 
. Savez-vous ou est né Napoléon? 


. Il est né en Corse, au XVIIle siécle. 
Now again, Savez-vous ot est né Napoleon? Answer. (Pause) 


Q. Quelle est la date de la bataille de Waterloo? ° 

R. Dix-huit cent quinze est la date de la bataille de Waterloo. 

Now again, Quelle est la date de la bataille de Waterloo? 
Answer. (Pause) 


Quatriéme partie—Dictée. 

Ecrivez en francais. 

Je vais 4 la gare a midi. 

Je vais 4 la gare a midi. 

Le train pour Paris arrive 4 midi et quart, n’est-ce pas? 
Le train pour Paris arrive 4 midi et quart, n’est-ce pas? 
Non, monsieur. Il arrive 4 deux heures moins le quart. 
Non, monsieur. I] arrive 4 deux heures moins le quart. 


+ Peyre, Henri. The Need for Language Study in America 
, 7 York, French Cultural Services in the United States, 
n.d., p. 17. 

* Milwaukee Journal, February 2, 1958. 

*McGrath, Earl James. Foreign Language Instruction in 
American Schools, Address at the Conference on the Role of 
Foreign Languages in American Schools, January 15-16, 1953, 
Washington, D. C. (printed by D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston ), pp. 7, 8. 


‘Thomas, Joseph V. “A Larger Concept of Language Drill,” 
The Modern Language Journal, XLI ( Mar. 1957) 112. 


TEACHING HISTORY on TELEVISION 


By Sister M. Pierre, O.P., M.A., Saint Mary High School, 
New Haven 11, Connecticut 


From one who has presented a “show” on television, an 
educational television program, the CAVE convention, April 
8-10, 1958, learned how history can be taught by that 
medium. Sister M. Madonna, C.S.C., also furnishes us with 
the script for the demonstration kinescope she used: "The 
Pennsylvania Story." The reader must make allowance for the 
fact that for convenience of printing the script, the camera 
and audio directions are run into the text, in brackets. 


TELEVISION, it seems, is God’s way of allowing us to see 
ourselves as others see us. It reminds me of the small child 
who asked a busy Sister the question, “Sister, do you have 
hair?” The Sister distractedly answered, “No.”. The little 
girl continued, “Then, Sister, your feathers are showing!” 

To those of us whom the Lord has asked to follow Him 
in the gloriously exciting profession of teaching, the story 
of Saint Catherine of Siena receiving profound knowledge 
through the miraculous infusion of ideas has an appeal that 
might well be tinged, with envy. Not an hour of homework 
went into her knowledge, not a single distraction cluttered 
her mind, no error clouded her judgment. Think of it! But 
do not think of it as the ordinary mode of acquiring knowl- 
edge; that is the way angels receive their knowledge—and 
I need not tell you that girls and boys are not angels, but 
they are much more interesting. 

Today, as never before in the history of our country, we 
find ruthless Klieg lights focused on the American school. 
This makes it imperative for us, Catholic educators, to 
examine carefully new methods and faculties that can 
make our profession more vital and progressive. 

In an address to the International Educational Television 
Seminar at Boston University Dr. John K. Weiss, assistant 
vice-president and treasurer of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education defined educational television as any 
television experience which broadens or stretches an indi- 
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Complete 


Science 


Workbook Phonics 


Programs Arithmetic 


Lippincott proudly announces the publication 
of a new series—-THE NEW NUMBER 
TREASURES—an arithmetic workbook pro- 
gram for grades 1 and 2. This revised and 
expanded series now contains two workbooks 
per grade with a separate Teacher’s Manual 
for each grade. Written by the Sisters of 
Notre Dame de Namur under the direction of 
Sister Mary Francis, S.N.D., with the collabo- 
ration of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, 
Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of 
Boston. 


SCIENCE is an unusual approach to the en- 
couragement of ‘thinking scientifically.” It 
contains six text-workbooks which emphasize 
the activity and laboratory method, and also 
provides a brief, well-developed source of 
factual information to guide the pupil in his 
learning activities. Each corresponding 
Teacher’s Manual is a combination of an ex- 
perimental guide, a background source book, 
and a pupil’s edition. Victor C. Smith, author. 


TEXT-WORKBOOKS for READING WITH 
PHONICS offer the complete phonics program 
contained in the READING WITH PHONICS 
text. Consisting of four workbooks for the 
primary grades, it focuses attention on audi- 
tory and visual discriminations while offering 
an abundance of practice material, review 
exercises, and selected sight vocabularies. 
One Teacher’s Guidebook is available for Books 
1! and 1’, one for 2', and one for 3'. Hay- 
Wingo-Hletko, authors. 


John N. Gibney, Director 
Catholic Schools Department 
329 West Elm Street 
Granville, Ohio 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 











vidual, which excites his aspirations, and extends his capa- 
bilities, and which equips him to achieve his ultimate 
potential . . . it may take place at eight and eighty, at eight 
a.m. and eight p.m., it may take place in a living room or 
in a classroom.! 


Closed Circuit TV 


For practical purposes in our discussion, it might be well 
to telescope educational television by confining it to the 
classroom. Approximately 5 years ago the Federal Com- 
munications Commission set aside 256 channels for edu- 
cational television stations. Altogether today there are 29 
non-commercial stations in the United States. In some in- 
stances these non-commercial stations broadcast programs 
directly designed for classroom use, but for the most part 
they are still in that middle area which, on the one hand, 
distinguishes them from commercial stations and on the 
other, from what is known as closed circuit television. It 
is with closed circuit television that the most significant 
experiments are taking place in educational television, for 
closed circuit television is directed exclusively for class- 
room work. 

While the general public may tune in on non-commercial 
stations along with the local commercial stations in their 
area (and this is open circuit television), they are unable 
to see closed circuit television except at the institution 
using it. This type may be installed in one school and can 
be relayed to as many others and to as many classrooms 
as desired. Students may operate cameras; the cost of 
equipment is not prohibitive and the technical problems 
are limited. Closed circuit television is being used today in 
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more than a hundred accredited institutions of higher learn. 
ing and public schools. While the total number of students 
earning academic credit for televised courses can only be 
guessed at, a conservative estimate, as of last May, was 
that there were 30,000 such students. Right now in the 
most thorough and best publicized experiment in the coun- 
try, approximately 12,000 children are receiving part of 
their instruction by television each day in the Hagerstown, 
Maryland district. While this is the largest, most concen- 
trated effort of closed circuit television in operation today, 
it is not otherwise unique. The number of students who 
will receive some of their classroom work via television 
during the next few years will be nothing short of fabulous? 


TV Teacher Master of Subject 


Teachers are becoming increasingly aware that tele- 
vision has unlimited possibilities as a teaching aid. We must 
stress the word, aid. No matter what the growth of the use 
of television, it must never be seen as anything other than 
an adaptable tool or instrument for the teacher. In no 
sense whatsoever is it a substitute for the teacher. Man 
will always be more important than the machine; the 
teacher more important than the television. In the drama of 
education the teacher will always play the leading role, 
with television, as well as other audio-visual aids, playing 
the supporting roles. Just as the lead in the play must be 
thoroughly prepared to carry her message convincingly to 
the audience, so the television teacher must have a com- 
plete mastery of her subject. Educational television was 
not devised to make teaching easy but to make it more 
effective. The medium of television has helped to dis- 
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e the original complete, portable 
laboratory with over 80 pieces of the 
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visual demonstration of scientific 
principles. 
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tinguish good teaching from bad and in many instances 
has shown the teacher how to become a better teacher. 
Television today is not being used to save classrooms or 
to replace teachers but to save students. The greatest re- 
source of any school is not the modern equipmeyt of its 
classrooms, the number of its teachers, the beauty of its 
campus, but the minds of its students. Because we in 
America realize that “no man is an island”; that America 
is no longer an isolated unit—we know that as education 
goes, so goes the nation. 

My introduction to educational television came while I 
was teaching history in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. In the 
summer of 1954 sixteen Sisters of the Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh attended a television workshop at the Diocesan 
Radio and Television Studios. The workshop was con- 
ducted by Sister M. Rosalie, $.C., the diocesan director of 
the school. In our class five religious communities were 
represented: Benedictines, Felicians, Sisters of Charity, 
Sisters of Mercy and Dominicans. We visited local tele- 
vision studios during the course to watch them in opera- 
tion. Soon we were able to follow directions which would 
have proved puzzling to us a few weeks before, directions 
such as “Under the ashcan” and “The show’s on the nose.” 


Convincing Adventure 


It was an exciting adventure and a convincing one. Last 
year under the direction of Sister Rosalie I made a series of 
eight kinescopes based on Pennsylvania history. The 
Pennsylvania Story, as the series was called, purposely 
followed no textbook in Pennsylvania history. It was de- 
signed as an enrichment series. Several programs aimed 


to bring into the classroom facts and features not usually 
included in formal study; others gave an overview and 
the two final programs placed emphasis on the western 
section of the state. 

To secure accurate information corcerning the colorful 
Pennsylvania Dutch people, I visited Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. On market day when I went to the Amish, Menno- 


WS\\ 


— 


Amish family on market day. 


nite, and Dunkard exhibits I interviewed several women 
and girls concerning their customs and beliefs. I toured 
the Amish countryside to see their well-manicured farms. 
Hours of preparation went into the work but all along the 
way everyone was most cooperative. When the Lancaster 





Ready now—two new Junor igh song-texts 
in the ‘Together-We-Sing MUSIC series 


Many different kinds of opportunities for continuing musical 
growth and understanding are included. Choral arrange- 
ments, with optional parts, are made to serve different 
school * situations. Instrumental parts, as well as full 
arrangements, were planned to integrate the vocal and 
instrumental experience. Related reading is suggested. 





Music Sounds Afar, for 7th grade. No matter where 
they come from, folk and composed songs can tell us about 
the people, their lives and customs, their hopes and dreams. 
Music can be a key to understanding the world in which we 
live. It can unlock the hearts of people everywhere so that 
all may share the experiences of the families of the world. 


P roudly We Sing, for 8th grade. The songs and 
music of America are presented in the meaningful context 
and framework of our country’s history. Some of the songs 
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originated here. Some came from faraway countries— 
favorite songs of other peoples. ‘We listen to Americans 
singing at their work of building a great nation. There are 
songs about events that influenced our way of life, and 
about our lives as they are today. 


Other books: a 


The first six books of the Together-We-Sing series by 
Wolfe, Krone and Fullerton are familiar: Music Round the 
Clock, Music Round the Town, Music Through the Ycar, Music 
Across Our Country, Voices of America, Voices of the World. 
Two albums of recordings supplement each hook. 


Mary C. Burke + John E. Creeden 
Catholic Education Department 
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people learned that we planned to do a series of television 
programs they were most generous with their time and 
helpful with information that I never could have found 
otherwise. After my return to Pittsburgh they sent dolls 
dressed in Amish clothes, a tray displaying the distelfink, 
which is the bird seen in Pennsylvania Dutch art, and a 
miniature dower chest with the ever-present tulip design. 
I used all of these during the lectures and awarded the 
student winner the dower chest as a prize for the highest 
mark in a test which was sent out from the studio at the 
conclusion of the series. The Carnegie Library, where I did 
much research, took an interest in the project and assisted 
in compiling a bibliography which was included in the 
programs which were distributed for the use of the 
teachers who planned to use the series in their classrooms. 















Study Guide Aids Teacher 


Almost at the outset Station WQED recognized the 
need for printed guidance on the content and purpose of 
the various programs to be telecast and to make provision 
for helping teachers with respect to “follow up” pro- 
cedures. WQED Schooltime Study Guide is published four 
times a year: September, November, February, and April. 
It is prepared to incorporate Schooltime into the teacher’s 
daily lesson plan. In this essential printed guide the 
teacher finds a brief description of each program, sug- 
gested activities and bibliographies to be used by the class 
before and after viewing the production. The teacher is 
encouraged to use the suggested activities as a starting 
point for planning, however, and not as a ready-made 
lesson plan. Good results in educational television, as in 
any other presentation in a classroom, come basically from 
clear thinking, careful preparation, and the personal leader- 
ship of the teacher. 

















The Fine Points 


Many fine points in the making of a kinescope never 
meet the viewer’s eye. It was decided to hide the micro- 
phone when I was wired for sound; it was hidden under my 
cape. The long wire had to be kept in mind as I walked 
from the lectern to the map. Cue cards, or the more com- 
mon name—and in this instance the more appropriate 
name, “idiot cards,” proved to be a problem on the first 
show. I could not see the cards while I was standing by 
the map and as a result at one point in the program my 
gestures and words ignored each other. Before I went to 
the studio I had always thought Dominicans wore white 
habits but I was told by the studio personnel that my 
habit was “off white” or “eggshell” and was relieved on 
being assured that it would not have to be dyed pink, blue 
or green so that it would not “burn” on the screen. Per- 
haps the element in making a television program that 
proved different from actual classroom teaching was the 
experience of talking to a camera instead of to students. 
One is confined to a very small area of activity in order to 
stay within range of the cameras. 

































Scheduling ETV Broadcast Lesson 


For our demonstration, the kinescope which will be 
shown today was used on WQED during the week of 
March 4th of last year. It was run a different time each 
day during the school week in order that schools watch- 
ing the series might adjust it to their schedules. On Monday 
it was shown at 1:30, on Tuesday at 9:25, Wednesday at 













9:05, on Thursday at 2.35, and on Friday at 2:15. In the 
WQED Schooltime Study Guide the program was out- 
lined, as were all the others. The topic of this Kinescope is 
Religious Groups in Pennsylvania with particular stress on 
the Amish. 

I. Before the program: (A) Brief review of names and 
origins of religious groups in Pennsylvania from the text- 
book. (B) Bulletin board display or doll display of dress 
and customs of these people. 

II. During the Program: Illustrations of customs in dress; 
symbols and geometric designs; expressions with explana- 
tions of religious or cultural significance. 

III. After the Program: Discuss the importance of know. 
ing about people as a factor in eliminating prejudice. 

(Kinescope Number 4 of the Pennsylvania Story was 
now shown. Its running time is 15 minutes.) 


Script of Demonstration Kinescope 


The CAVE audience had each a copy of the script in 
the usual format of two columns giving video in a left 
column and the audio script in the right column. Herein, 
for saving space video action is run into the text of the 
audio but in brackets. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STORY 


Set: (1) Desk for Sr. Pierre with tray, chest, doll on it 
(2) area for two girls in short scene on bench (they need 
mike) same area used for model. A flip rack and a chart 
rack. Station Announcement: . . . (schooltime gadget and 


book) 


[Sister Pierre (at lectern) ] Greetings from Pennsylvania, 
the Keystone State! 

The words, Pennsylvania Dutch, ordinarily bring to 
mind four pictures: quaint, sombre-clad Amish who paint 
their gates blue to show there is a marriageable daughter in 
the household; high caliber farmers who paint hex signs 
on their barns to keep away witches [Flip: Pa. Dutch: (1) 
Amish, (2) farmers, (3) language, (4) cooking]; a “bell- 
don’t make—bump” fractured English; and above all some 
of the best cooking in all America where seven sweets and 
seven sours are served three times a day, seven days a 
week. This is far from being factual, but has become a 
vital part of American folklore. 

Last week we mentioned that the legend of the blue 
gate is not based on fact. Besides the Amish, the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch country affords a second tourist attraction, the 
enormous barns decorated with geometric designs which 
are called hex [Flip: Hex sign] signs. A myth that is utterly 
fantastic started in 1924 that hex signs, which are a star 
within a circle, were used by the Pennsylvania Dutch to 
ward off witches. The hex, the myth goes on to explain is 
somewhat of a spiritual lightning rod. 


The hex sign used by the Amish for decoration. 
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The hex was used by the Pennsylvania Dutch on practi- 
cally every object that they decorated—on dower chests, 
birth and baptismal certificates, hand-illuminated plates, 
on prayerbooks and even on tombstones. Surely a symbol 
would not be used on a prayerbook to ward off witches! 
The design was probably used because it was simple and 
easy to paint. Put a compass into the hand of any teen- 
ager and before long he will draw a star within a circle. 
The Amish do not decorate their barns with the hex signs 
as do the “gay Dutch” in the Eastern section of the Dutch 
country. 

The hex signs are found principally in [show on map 
(chart size)] Lehigh, Berks, Bucks, and Montgomery 
counties. The map shows where they are sure to be found. 
There are no hex signs in most of Lancaster and Lebanon 
counties and none in the rest of the Dutch country. 

The myth that the hex is used to keep witches away is 
interesting, fascinating, and is exactly what the tourist 
wants to hear. If you should ask a Pennsylvania Dutchman 
the reason for the use of the hex, undoubtedly he will tell 
you—to put it in the Pennsylvania Dutchman’s own words— 
“chust for nice,” or, “chust for pretty.” 

Pennsylvania Dutch talk has created a great deal of fun 
for outsiders in the past two hundred years. Such things 
as a scrawled sign pinned to a door, [Flip: Bell don’t make 
—Please Bump] “Bell Don’t Make—Please Bump,” which 


“Comes the little red box and the train is all.” 
(A sample of Pennsylvania Dutch talk.) 


means “The bell is out of order, please knock” have caused 
many a laugh. 

Let’s listen to the conversation of two Pennsylvania 
Dutch girls: [Two girls on bench] 

SaraH: I throw Papa down the stairs his suspender. 
Then Mamma spread me all over a piece of bread. 

Becky: I've no time to dopple. Today I redd the closet 
out. 

SaraH: Come here once now. 

Becky: My hair is wonderful stroobly. 

SarAH: It’s all ferhoodled. Comb yourself. 

Becky: It ouches me! 

SaraH: It makes ‘no never mind. Yonnie fetched me. 
He’s just so wonderful nice. He went the door out. Papa 
outened the light. 

Becky: Yonnie’s wonderful fat and sets too broad! You 
get too soon old and too late schmart. Kissin’ wear out, 
cookin’ don’t. 

SARAH: Katie wants marrying. She’s 16 already. 

Becky: Katie aint good. She’s ailin somesin wonderful! 

SaRAH: Will it rain? 

Becky: It makes down. 

SARAH: My off is all. It’s belling! 

Becxy: When you come up, come over oncet. Snitz pie 
eats good. 

SaraH: Yah. The cake is all. Papa’s at the table and half 
et already. 

Becky: The cake is all, but the shoofly pie is yet. 

[Sister Pierre] 
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To us it seems quite strange, doesn’t it? But.to the 
Pennsylvania Dutch it is logical. I am certain a Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchman would be confused if he heard one of us 
calling to someone to “Hurry up down.” How can a person 
be up and down simultaneously? 

The love of the gay and the beautiful is displayed in the 
Pennsylvania Dutch art. They decorated useful objects 
with colorful designs. Barns, dower chests, bride boxes, 
chairs, stoves, tool chests on Conestoga wagons, Bible, 
hooked rugs, crocks, jugs, cake molds, trays, and even 
tombstones show the range and wealth of Pennsylvania 
Dutch folk art. 

The familiar things of life, things used day after day 
were decorated with tulips and hearts, distelfink and pea- 
cocks. Of these designs the [Flip: tulip and heart (point 





At left: the tulip design; right, the distelfink. 


to each as it is mentioned)] tulip was the most popular. 
And second to the tulip was the heart. 
The distelfink [Flip: distelfink] a sprightly little bird 
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that is probably an imaginative Pennsylvania Dutch ver. 
sion of the goldfinch is frequently found in art. [Sister 
Pierre shows chest with designs on it—then tray] (Sister 
Pierre comments as she shows the two objects.) 

Because the designs were first based on remembered art 
from the country of their origin—Germany, the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch employed heraldic lions, unicorns, and stags, 
Horses often with riders frequently appear. Angels were 
also popular. 

There is, of course, no greater name in the history of 
American glass than that of Henrich Wilhelm Stiegel, who 
came to America with a party of immigrants in 1750 and 
a dozen years later began the manufacture of glassware 
at Manheim in Lancaster County. It was the most beautiful 
glass made in America, unsurpassed by even the finest 
European glass. Pure and even in color, it was made in 
a variety of colors—blue, green, amethyst, amber, and 
opaque white. Stiegel himself seemed to be fondest of 
blue. 

Many stories are told of this great artist whose grand 
manners and extravagant mode of living won him the 
courtesy title of Baron Stiegel. He rode in a coach drawn 
by six white horses and gave sumptuous parties at his 
castles. In 1774 the baron lost his business, suffered for 
debt, and never succeeded in regaining his fallen for- 
tunes. The great value placed on Stiegel glass today is not 
so much on account of its age as because of its superb 
quality and absolute design. 

Pennsylvania can boast of having more bearded men 
than any state in the Union, thanks to the presence within 
its borders of certain religious groups that wear the beard 
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as a matter of principle. [Sister Pierre displays doll] 


The author with the two dolls which she used 
in the ETV program. 


Married Amishmen wear beards; [points to beard] 
single men do not. But neither wear moustaches. The 
upper lip is always religiously reaped. 

The men’s hair is worn in a bob and is even with the 
ear lobe. [Sr. P. shows hair bob] All hair cutting is done in 
the home, for these people have as little use for barbers 
as their wives have for beauty parlors. 

The men wear a broad-brimmed black hat [places hat 
on doll’s head] in winter which is replaced by a natural 
straw hat in summer. Their coats [shows plain coat] have 
no lapels or outside pockets. Caps, belts, ties, and other 
articles of haberdashery are all scorned as unnecessary 


adornments. With a heavy beard a tie is, perhaps, un- 
necessary. 

In place of buttons, which suggest the military uniform 
to the pacifist Amish, hooks and eyés are substituted on 
clothing. 

SisTER PrerrE (introduces Denise [Denise dressed as 
Amish girl used as model here—Camera on model as Sr. 
Pierre narrates] as the model.) The women dress more 
plainly. Their full dark skirts come well over the top of 
their high black shoes. Over their shoulders they almost 
always wear a cape or showl fastened at the neck and 
falling to the waist in front and back. 

The most characteristic feature of the Amish woman’s 
dress is, of course, the bonnet. [Denise takes bonnet off] 

The women wear their hair [cue of hair-do] in the sim- 
plest style. No upsweeps; no pageboy bobs; no permanents. 
It is parted in the middle, combed down smoothly on either 
side, brought around in two braids and knotted in the 
back. Parting on the side is forbidden for both men and 
women. A small prayer cap is always worn [Denise shows 
prayer cap] covered by a black bonnet when she goes to 
town. 

From the time they learn to walk the children are 
dressed like miniature adults. Their sombre clothes con- 
trast oddly with their bright childish faces. 

The three B’s [Flip: three B’s]. 

In all things an Amishman lives according to the dictates 
of his conscience. Education beyond the fundamentals 
necessary for their simple life, they look upon as a waste 
and a danger. Learning, they believe, beyond what is use- 
ful can only be a temptation, and whenever possible they 


(Continued on page 95) 





AUDIO-VISUAL 
EVALUATIONS 


Above: Front cover of CAVE's 
first publication, Vol. | of its 
continuing series of A-V eval- 
uations—112 pages, 6”x9”, 
quality paper—a compendium 
of an entire year's work of 
the evaluating committees, in- 
troduced by a four-part dis- 
cussion .of the criteria CAVE 
has set for its evaluation. 
FREE with membership. 


Write: 


Are You a Member of CAVE? 


If not, then consider these facts: 


e The audio-visual field has grown tremendously in the past ten years. It encompasses 
all subjects and varies in treatment from short filmstrips to full-length motion pictures. 


e Institutions of learning on all levels are turning more and more to the use of audio- 
visual materials to help ease teacher shortages and to heighten interest. 


e The CAVE association is the only Catholic organization evaluating these materials 
from a purely Catholic point of view. 


Consider CAVE’s Objectives . . . 


e To evaluate existing A-V aids simultaneously with exploratory studies in such areas 
and aspects of the curriculum as require new audio-visual aids. 





e Encourage such teacher training service as will be far in advance of state and national 
recommendations. 


lf you are interested in audio-visual education, CAVE (Catholic Audio-Visual Educators 
Association) is your organization. Why not join today? 
Annual membership—two dollars—includes 
e Periodic News Digests of A-V news 


e Yearly volume of CAVE evaluations (1958 volume 
will be sent you at once with membership) 


CAVE, Box 618, New York 7, N. Y. 









St. John’s Catechism 
The Creed 


The St. John’s Catechism, in 
Sound Filmstrip Series produced by 
St. John’s University, New York, is 
an audio-visual presentation of the 
material of the Baitimore Cate- 
chism, No. 2. It consists of three 
sections, “The Creed” “The Sacra- 
ments,” and the “Commandments,” 
each section being composed of ten 
units. The first two sections are 
available, the last is in production. 

Each unit comprises three ele- 
ments: (1) a filmstrip, consisting of 
approximately 60 frames of original 
art work in Eastman color; (2) a 
dramatization, in ten minutes, syn- 
chronized to the filmstrip on a 12”, 
standard-speed, R.C.A. unbreakable 
record; (3) a Lesson Plan, printed 
on the back of each record sleeve, 
describing objectives, procedure, 
ten points of doctrine, six basic 
questions (which are also placed at 
the end of the filmstrip, and keyed 
to appropriate pictures), eight sup- 
plementary questions, and finally, 
suggested pupil prayers and resolu- 
tions. 

The stated purpose of each unit is 
twofold: to teach the lesson of the 
Baltimore Catechism to which it is 
keyed, and to make the lesson prac- 
tical in the lives of the students. 

Cost of “The Creed” is $150. In- 
dividual units are priced at $15. 
Various package plans are available. 
Material may be previewed for a 
ten-day period. For further informa- 
tion write to the distributor: Declan 
X. McMullen Co., Inc., 839 Stewart 
Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 


19. The Sacramentals 


Description. This unit aims to 
present the doctrine of Lesson 36 
of the Baltimore Catechism, Num- 
ber Two. The doctrine of the cate- 
chism lesson is amply treated in 
the sixty-four frames with com- 
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choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


mentary on a 12” disc (78 rpm), 
and is further supplemented by 
data from church history and by 
instruction in practical application 
of the doctrine. The sacramentals 
are distinguished from the sacra- 
ments in their institution, purposes, 
and effects. Wrong uses of the sac- 
ramentals are decried. Finally, the 
efficacy of the sacramentals derived 
from the universal prayer of the 
Church and_ the _ dispositions 
aroused in the one using them are 
explained. 

Analysis. There is a commendable 
practicality in this unit; it presents 
well the limited function of the 
sacramentals, yet their great effi- 
cacy. Illustrations of how the sac- 
ramentals can be used bring out the 
real purpose of Christian practice 
in their use—to will what Christ 
wills, and to think as the Church 
thinks. Motivation is effective; it 





inclines to an intelligent and devo- 
tional use of the sacramentals. 
This filmstrip gives remarkable 
clarity to a topic much misunder- 
stood. It clearly presents the sacra- 
mentals as aids to actual grace 
rather than direct channels to sanc- 
tifying grace. It brings to a focus 
their secondary position in relation 
to the sacraments. The lesson 
should combat certain undesirable 
traits that stem from an ignorance 
of the right use of sacramentals. It 
warns against two prevalent forms 
of misuse: (1) superstition and (2) 
substitution for Mass, the sacra- 
ments, prayer, and good works. 
One or two minor limitations 
might be mentioned. The portrayal 
of initial scenes, the Vision of Con- 
stantine followed by an era of re- 
ligious freedom, may need some 
clarification or amplification by the 
teacher. The inference might be 


CAVE Evaluating Committees 


The several evaluating committees and their membership as set up by 
the Catholic Audio-Visual Educaters Association are as follows: 


General Chairman: Michael F. Mullen, C.M., M. A. 


Buffalo Committee: 


Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, M.A., M.S.Ed., Associate Superintendent 
of Schools, Buffalo, N. Y., Chairman 


Sister Augustine, S.S.M.M. 
Sister Mary Bibiana, S.S.]. 


Sister Mary Sacred Heart, O.S.F. 


Sister Mary Vincent, C.S.S.F. 


Chicago Committee: 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., St. Rita’s High School, 


Chicago, Illinois, Chairman 


Rev. Walter McNicholas, O.S.A. 


Rev. John A. O’Connell 


Sister Mary Theresa, O.S.B. 


Sister Jean Philip, O.P. 


New York Committee: 


Sister Mary Gratia, R.S.M., Dean, Mercy College, Tarry- 


town, New York, Chairman 


Very Rev. Msgr. Charles M. Walsh 


Rev. John P. Breheny 


Brother Columban of Mary, F.S.C. 


Sister Julia Bertrand, M. M. 
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THE Apostolic See advises or favors the system of education commonly 
known as “co-institution,” which entails a building consisting of two sepa- 
rate schools, one for boys and one for girls, under a single administration, 
having a single library and single laboratory. Boys and girls have access 
to these facilities separately and at different times. Expenses would thus 
be considerably reduced, and this would not be coeducation in the ordi- 
nary sense.—Popre Prus XII: Instructions Concerning Mixed Education 
of Youth of Both Sezes. 


Would You Like to “‘ Visit” 
a Co-Institutional High School? 


Do so in the pages of the coming September-October 
issue of CATHOLIG BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE 


Your convent, school, or rectory copy should reach you by Sept. 25th 


NOTRE DAME 
CATHOLIC 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Country’s First 


Co-Institutional 
High School 


This co-institutional high school, called the first of its kind by its co-ordinator, Father John F. McGough, will be 
featured in twenty-four pages of text and illustrations. Look for a complete treatment of the school’s facilities, both 
of the boys’ and girls’ schools, as also the common facilities of cafeteria, auditorium, gymnasium, music-band room, 
chapel, and library. A detailed presentation will be given the convent and faculty residence adjoining the school. 


Other Interesting Features of this same September-October issue of CBM: 


“Type A School Lunch Menus & Food Question and Answer Column” 
by Bro. H. Zaccarelli, C.S.C. 

“Dinnerware” —an 8-page picture feature. 

‘Maintenance of Acoustical Surfaces.” 

“Modern Uses of Mosaics in Catholic Institutions.” 

“Renovation of the St. Louis Cathedral Sacristy.”’ 


P.S.—for administrators—Don’t miss the unique editorial, *“*A Contraecter’s Views on Building.” 


CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE, a Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., Publication 
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DO YOU TEACH FRENCH?? 
For Loan 
regular programs of 


FILMS 

KODACHROME 

TRANSPARENCIES 

FILM STRIPS 
EXHIBITS 
For free catalogue apply to 

Society for French American 
Cultural Services and Educa- 


tional Aid (Facsea) 
972 Fifth Avenue New York 21, N. Y. 
For Sale 


Kodachrome Transparencies 
and Sound Tape Commentaries 





Educational, Documentary Films 


AUSTRALIA 


available for rental or purchase. 
Teachers of 
Social Studies, Geography, 
Biology and Nature Study 
will find interesting films listed in 
free catalog obtainable from 
Australian News and 
Information Bureau 


636 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
Ilustrated printed materia! also available. 








CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 


: ; Give Them a Chance ' 
' 


' 

' 

' 

' 

‘SPECIAL OFFER! Two-Octave Symphonet' 
‘with Music Desk Stand and Five Books of! 
i Music . . . $1.50 ($2.65 value) 
; HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 

' 2821 N. 9th St. 


Dept. E Milwaukee, Wis. | 


drawn that sacramentals began to 
be used only after the liberation of 
the Church by Constantine. Per- 
haps a fuller explanation of what 
things are sacramentals would have 
helped the presentation. Reference 
might have been made, for instance, 
to the blessings of mothers, of 
schools, of farmlands, to the revival 
of the trend to sanctify all things 
in daily life that has accompanied 
the modern liturgical movement. 
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Appraisal. This is a well-nigh 
model audio-visual lesson. It has a 
wide range of interest appeal and 
can actually be used effectively on 
a middle and upper elementary 
level and with high-school and 
adult groups. It receives a rating 
of A—and merits the CAVE seal 
of Approval. 


THe New York CAVE EvA.LuatTING 
COMMITTEE 


20. Prayer 


Description. This sound filmstrip 
incorporates material from two les- 
sons in the Baltimore Catechism: 
“Prayer,” and “The Our Father.” 
It endeavors to explain the what, 


READING PACER 


Many of the country’s finest 
Developmental Reading Laboratories 
have been using SHADOWSCOPES 
exclusively for more than four 
years. Their comments have 

been uniformly enthusiastic about 
the contribution our equipment has 
made to their programs. 


PROVEN VALIDITY! 


UNBEATEN DEPENDABILITY ! 
COMPARISON INVITED! 


F.0.B. Lafayette, 
indiana 


Illustrated literature 
available upon request 


PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC. 


105 WEST ADAMS STREET 
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the why, and the how of prayer 
through an exposition of the peti- 
tions found in the perfect prayer 
given to us by Christ. For this pur- 
pose, analogy is employed through- 
out the entire narration. 

Prayer is compared to the course 
marked out for a sailing vessel on 
a voyage. The bark is the Church, 
the destination is Our Father in 
Heaven whom all men must rever- 
ence. The invisible captain of the 
ship is Christ who pilots the ship 
through a visible head, Peter. Dur- 
ing the course at sea others are 
found floundering and asked to 
come aboard and do God’s will. The 
fair winds of grace are needed to 
fill the billowing sails. Among crew 
and passengers there must be for- 
giveness of injuries, peace, and har- 
mony. Temptations are mirages to 
be guarded against, for sin is not so 
fair as it seems. Icebergs, hidden 
coral reefs, and storms which can 
wreck the ship are compared to the 
evils in life from which the pas- 
sengers pray to be delivered. 
Finally, each one expects to make 
final port in Heaven. 

Analysis. This unit represents a 
stimulating device for teaching 
some of the elements of prayer at 
the elementary grade level. Tech- 
nical excellence is found in the use 
of dialogue, sound effects, music, 
and color, all of which are effec- 
tively geared to intrigue youngsters 
and sustain their interest. While 
the filmstrip may not cover all of 
the aspects of the subject that might 
be desired, it is certainly a means 
of arousing children to a_ better 
understanding of what prayer is 
and the basic need for it in their 
lives. With supplementary explana- 
tions and examples, the filmstrip 
should produce lasting impressions 
on an important phase of our teach- 
ing. 

While the doctrine covered in 
this filmstrip is accurate and the 
psychological approach is generally 
good, the committee thought that 
the analogy of ships, sea, and treas- 
ure chest is somewhat strained. As 
an introductory device, the analogy 
is very good in stimulating interest 
and forming an appreciative basis 
for the lesson which follows, but 
constant adherence to the maritime 
theme is overworked and tends to 
obscure some of the applications. 

The general aims of this lesson 
are conveyed very graphically. 
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However, it was thought that some 
assimilation would be lost because 
of the too rapid progression of 
frames and ideas. Some transitions 
are too abrupt and this reduces the 
effectiveness of personal applica- 
tion of the principles being treated. 
On the other hand, interest cannot 
but run high, and certain desirable 
outcomes are assured in this highly 
colorful and stimulating piece of 
work. 
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Appraisal. This filmstrip receives 
a general rating of B, or good. The 
aspects of prayer which it covers 
are handled with an approach that 
will appeal to youngsters and stim- 
ulate them in language they under- 
stand. Because of the analogy used 
in developing doctrine, a second 
showing to students would enrich 
their assimilation. The filmstrip will 
be useful in the upper grades and 
in high school, also for converts. 
This unit meets all requirements 
for the CAVE Seal of Approval. 


THe New York CAVE EvaA.LuaTING 
COMMITTEE 


The Sacraments: 
Series Evaluation 


Analysis. This analysis of the en- 
tire series is a summary based on 
evaluations of individual units, in- 
formation obtained from corre- 
spondence with committee chair- 
men, and personal acquaintance 
with the material. 

The series received ratings of A, 
or excellent in the categories of 
theology, philosophy, and authen- 
ticity. This was to be expected with 
any series dealing with Catholic 
faith which has received ecclesias- 
tical approval. The teaching of the 
Church on the sacraments was con- 
sidered to have been adequately 
and thoroughly presented accord- 
ing to the needs of the intended 
audience, and the facts as outlined 
are correct. No discrepancy was 
found between the presentation and 
its implications, and a Catholic 
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philosophy of education. 

The general rating for the series 
in the area of psychology was given 
as B, or good. By its very nature the 
tool stimulates the two senses of 
sight and hearing. The imagination 
is aroused through frequent use of 
analogy and example. The develop- 
ment of concepts for the intellect is 
generally lucid and clear. However, 
in one particular unit, where anal- 
ogy is extensively used as an in- 
direct approach to ideas, the proc- 
ess becomes too labored, and the 
comparisons too forced in places. 
Several evaluators also pointed out 
the need for a stronger stimulation 
of the will through better use of 
motivation and incentive. They sug- 
gested a more detailed exposition 
of how the truth could be lived, 
though admitting the value of the 
lesson plan with its suggested pray- 
ers and resolutions. 

The ratings for curriculum cor- 
relation and organization swung 
equally between A and B. In gen- 
eral, the units were found to be 
well geared to the needs and ma- 
turity level of students in the upper 
elementary and junior high school 
levels, with the possibility of their 
use in convert instruction. Most of 
the inferences were found to be 
apt for these levels, as was also the 
vocabulary employed. The review 
questions help to correlate the ma- 
terial with the lessons of the Balti- 
more Catechism, Number Two. As 
for organization, the committees 
thought that there is good unity 


and coherence in the ten-minute 
presentations. At times, however, 
transitions were found to be too 
abrupt, ideas progressed too rapidly 
for easy assimilation, and a better 
selection of material in view of time 
limitations might have been made. 

The scores for technical quality 


Will you begin 
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Will you teach without recent data on 


their learning age and learning rate? 


Use 
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NEWEST work in the field of Developmental Reading 
AUTHORITATIVE—written by Reading Improvement experts at Purdue 
University and Indianapolis schools 


DESIGNED for the experienced teacher without specialized reading 
training who wants to become active in this field 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 


¢ how to set up a Reading Improvement Laboratory 
e how to organize and administer reading programs 
¢ what materials, books and equipment are necessary 


including 30 complete lesson plans 


THE HANDBOOK FOR INSTRUCTORS 
IN DEVELOPMENTAL READING 


in Secondary School and College. 


Price $5.00 


PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC. 


105 WEST ADAMS STREET 
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and interest appeal averaged A. 
The art work, music, and sound ef- 
fects, and the actors’ interpreta- 
tions were considered to be good 
to excellent. The sound is generally 
clear. At times a sharper distinction 
should have been made between 
the voices. Devices for arousing in- 
terest were remarked upon favor- 
ably, especially the use of appercep- 
tion in the opening frames of each 
unit. These depict familiar day-to- 
day events in the lives of the stu- 
dents which make for easy mental 
transition to the concepts in the 
lesson itself. Vivid dramatizations 
of biblical scenes heighten pupil 
interest. 

The scores for utilization and de- 
sirable outcomes were split evenly 
between A and B. Utilization, as 
used in these evaluations, refers to 
the extent that the A-V device pro- 
vides a teaching experience above 
and beyond that accomplished by 
other teaching methods. Generally 
the committees thought that the 
material would enliven the religion 
class because of the way concepts 
are pictorially developed. Although 
the producers suggested that the 
units be used to introduce a lesson 
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Makes transportation of Visual Aid 
equipment easy and safe. Serves both 
as carrier and projection table. Collap- 
sible for storage in small space or car 
trunk. For full information on Wheelit’s 
many exclusive advantages, see your 
supply dealer or write Dept. 


GRUBER PRODUCTS CO. 
Toledo 6, Ohio 




























in the catechism, many thought 
that it would equally be well used 
as a summary or review. It was 
pointed out that the material should 
be used only as auxiliary to the 
text. With regard to desirable out- 
comes, or the development of un- 
derstandings, attitudes, and habits 
of Christian social living it was 
thought that the basic concepts of 
the Mass and the sacraments are 
well developed. However, the sug- 
gestion was made for more effort 
along the lines of motivation for 
living the supernatural life. An ap- 
preciation of the life of grace was 
thought to have been adequately 
instilled, but a more definite expo- 
sition of the effects of the sacra- 
ments in Christian social living 
should have been developed. 
Appraisal. The series as a whole 
received a rating of A—, or excel- 
lent. As an audio-visual presenta- 
tion of the doctrine of the Church 
regarding the Mass and the sacra- 
ments it does a superior job. The 
producer, St. John’s University, and 
the distributor, Declan X. McMul- 
len Company Inc., have presented 
a worth-while contribution to the 
teaching of religion. The series is 
recommended to teachers in the 
upper elementary and junior high 
school level, and for convert in- 
struction. The series merits the 
CAVE Seal of Approval which has 
been granted to it. 
Rev. Micuaet F. Mutuen, C.M., General 


Chairman, CAVE’s Evaluating Commit- 
tees 


Songs on the Sacraments 


Description. This 331/; rpm 10” 
vinylite record presents in twenty 
minutes seven songs on the sacra- 
ments, one on the Commandments, 
and an introductory Morning Offer- 
ing. A woman soloist, a children’s 
and an adult male chorus are ac- 
companied by orchestration. Titles 
of the songs are as follows: God 
Lives in Me; I'm a Soldier in 
Christ's Army; Whose Sins You 
Forgive; Why Do We Tip Our Hats 
to a Priest?; For Better, for Worse; 
The Living Christ, Extreme Unc- 
tion; The Ten Commandments. 

The author of this new teaching 
device is John Redmond, noted 
song writer and member of ASCAP. 
Redmond has over four hundred 
songs to his credit, several of which 


have been sung on the “Hit Parade.” 
His collaborator was John Ward, an 
instrumentalist and song writer in 
his own right. Doctrinal consultants 
were Msgr. Charles M. Walsh, 
CCD Director for the New York 
Archdiocese, and Msgr. Timothy J. 
Flynn, New York Archdiocesan Di- 
rector for Radio and Television. 

The material is copyrighted by 
Religious Music Guild, Inc., N. Y, 
The record can be obtained from 
the distributor, St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J. Sheet music is 
available from Joseph Fischer, Inc., 
Glen Rock, N.J. The record costs 
$3.98. 

Analysis. A unique feature of the 
record is that all the doctrine has 
been included in the songs yet it is 
presented in a style acceptable to 
oldsters and understandable to the 
youngsters. Key ideas are tightly 
woven into smoothly flowing lyrics 
and then brought to life in pulsating 
rhythms. Two examples help to il- 
lustrate this point. The song for 
baptism is entitled: “God Lives in 
Me.” Taking this theme the words 
demonstrate what happens to the 
baptized child and the effects of the 
sacrament in his life—all set to a 
delightful tune. “I'm a Soldier in 
Christ’s Army” is the title of the 
confirmation song. What better way 
to explain to a child the meaning of 
this sacrament than to set its doc- 
trinal content to a -marching air! 
A rousing chorus of male voices 
helps to bring to the child the mili- 
tary tone underlying the meaning 
of the sacrament. 
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The objective of this disc record- 








‘ ing is to make the doctrine under- 


standable and enjoyable to chil- 
dren; as an audio teaching device, 
it does its job well. In one way or 
other the songs have a definite ap- 
peal to the senses either through 
the actual hearing or by waking 
memories of things heard before. 
They stimulate the interest of the 
children and arouse imagination 
and emotion. Children are quick to 
learn these tuneful lessons. They 
become a part of their everyday 
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singing, with the opportunity pres- 
ent for their spiritual application to 
filter to daily life. 

The committee thought that, 
although the over-all effect of the 
record is excellent, there are a few 
discordant notes. For example, the 
female vocalist sounds like a 
strained twelve-year-old boy, and 
at times the words are indistinct. 
Sometimes the percussion is too 
dominant and monotonous, and the 
chorus in the confirmation song is 
not so smooth as it should be. Tran- 
sition at times are too abrupt. On 
the other side of the coin, the com- 
mittee thought the song for Holy 
Orders with its lilting melody is a 
classic production. The entire rendi- 
tion of “The Living Christ” was 
considered superb, the children’s 
chorus doing a magnificent job. 

Appraisal. This record is a val- 
uable contribution to the field of 
religious teaching for children. 
These “singing commercials” about 
the truths of Faith are a must for 
the teacher of religion in the ele- 
mentary school. They are especially 
useful for grades one to six. The 
record receives a rating of A—, or 
excellent, and merits the CAVE Seal 
of Approval. 


Cuicaco CAVE EvaLuatTinc COMMITTEE 
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decimals, ratios, proportions, and _per- 
centages meaningful to children. 

What you get in the kit: durable 
flannel-backed strips for use on a flannel 
board; the Handbook; 40 flash cards for 
drill in ratios and proportions (with 
answers on the back, of the cards); 24 
flash cards for drill in common fractions, 
decimal fractions, and per cent equiva- 
lents; 57 math fun cards—some are tricks, 
some puzzles, other based on seeing or 
discovering relationships, and severa! to 
show practical applications of fractions. 

For information write to Models of 
Industry, Inc., 2100 Fifth Ave., Berkeley 
10, California. A-V 9 


Into Space—On a Budget 


Here is just the thing for amateur par- 
ticipation in the “space era,” a new low- 
cost 3” astronomical telescope. 

The maker assures that this is not a 
toy, but rather a sturdily built, precision 
engineered _ reflecting _— telescope—the 
famous Mt, Palomar type. With this 
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scope the student can see the Rings of 
Saturn, close-up views of the craters on 
the moon, the Moons of Jupiter, and he 
can study Mars. 

It is equipped with a 60 power eye- 
piece and a mounted Barlow lens, to get 
from 60 to 160 power. Accessory eye- 
pieces are available for powers up to 
320. Included is an optical finder tele- 
scope and a hardwood, portable tripod. 

With the telescope the purchaser re- 
ceives a Star Chart and a 272-page 
“Handbook of the Heavens.” 

Write the Edmund Scientific Co., 
Barrington, New Jersey. A-V 10 


Teaching History on TV 
(Continued from page 89) 

try to limit formal education to the eighth 
grade and to keep the children closely 
within their own Amish community. They 
have obtained permission to establish 
their own parochial schools. None of their 
people go on to enter the professions. 

With all their sternness and sobriety, 
the Amish are not a grim people. They 
are warm and generous, and among them- 
selves, at least, convivial and talkative. 
There is in their make-up an air of en- 
joyment and fulfillment in their dedica- 
tion. They are hearty in their pleasure and 
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Here's a wonderful, new aid in teaching your pupils better cursive 
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letter of the alphabet, plus numbers from 1 to 10. 


With handy ring binding, pages may be separated for student use or for 


posting on board or walls. 


Pages are 814 by 2914 inches in size, clearly printed on heavy white 


paper. 


Send today for Your Alphabet Guide-Chart. Price is only $3.52 per 


copy, postpaid. 
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Teaching History on TV 
(Continued from preceding page ) 


participate freely in community activities 
and entertainments such as barn raisings, 
husking bees, quilting parties, auction 
sales, market days. 

Many of the sons and daughters of the 
Pennsylvania Dutchland who have gone 
forth to become prominent in American 
life are [Chart] Herbert Hoover, John 
Wanamaker, Jane Adams, Barbara 
Fritchie, General Pershing, President 
Eisenhower, Pearl Buck, and the Stude- 
baker Brothers. 

And while some have drifted away to 
become skilled workers of industry, others, 
like their ancestors, still plow and sow 
and till the soil. Fields of golden grain, 
and tall green corn, woodlands and lush 
pastures where sleek well-fed cattle graze 
—make a beautiful patchwork. Courage, 
patience and thrift, plus hard work have 
made this the garden spot of America. 

Truly in this picture is reflected the 
mind, the heart, and the spirit of the 
people. [Picture—book closes—schooltime 
gadget] (Station close). 


*“T.V.: Magic in Mass Communica- 
tion,” Dr. John K. Weiss, Canty Re- 
view, February 15, 1958, p 

« “Teaching History by Petevision,” Dr. 
Donald N. Bigelow, Brandeis University, 
an address delivered at the American His- 
torical Association Meeting, December 
1957. 
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